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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Elements of Sanitary Engineering. 


By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, Professor of Civil Engineering in Lehigh Univer- 
sity .8vo, cloth, $2. 00, 





‘The Telescope-Mirror-Scale Method, Adjustments and Tests. 
Reprinted from *‘ The Technology Quarterly,’’ September, 1898. By SLAs 
W -Hoiman, “Professor of Physics. (Emeritus.) ~Massacausetts Institute 
‘ of Technology... Large 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Electrolysis and Electrosynthesis of Organic Compounds, 
By Dr: WALTER Los, Privatdocent in the University of Bonn. “Authorized 
tracslation from the author's Enlarged and Revised Edition. _By H. W. F. 
Lorenz, A.M:, Ph.D., Graduate of the University of Berlin. 12mo, cloth, 
$100. 


Lecture-Notes on the Theory of Electrical Measurements. 
Prepared for the third ‘year classes of the Cooper Union Night School of 
Science. By Professor WiLtiam A.. ANTHONY, author of ‘*Text-Book of 
Physics.’’ 12mo0, cloth, $1.00. 


The Microscopy of Drinking-Water. 
By Georce C. Wuirp.e, Biologist and Director of Mt. Prospect Laboratory, 


Department of Water Supply, Brooklyn, New York. 8vo, cloth, illustrated 
by- figures in'the text and 19 full-page half-tones; $3 50. 


Landscape Gardening as Applied to Home Decoration. 
By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, Professor of Botany and Hofticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, Botanist to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, Secretary Massachusetts. Fruit Growers’ Association, étc.. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Physical Chemistry for Beginners. 


By Dr. Ca. VAN D&VENTER, with an:iatroduction by Professor J. H. VAN’T 
Horr. Authorized American Edition from the German Edition. By Brr- 
TRAM B. Bo.ttwoop, Ph.:D.,. Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific School. of 
Yale University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Examination of Water. Chemical and Bacteriological. 


By Wiittam P. Mason, Professor of Chemistry, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, etc.. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Order through your bookseller, or copies will be forwarded postpaid by the publishers on 
the receipt of the retail price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 East Tenth Street, New York. 
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D. Van Nostrand Company’s 


Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 





Portland Cement. Its manufacture and use. By Cuartes D. JAMESON, 8vo, 
cloth illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Soaps. A Practical Manual of the manufacture of Domestic, Toilet and other 
soaps. By Georce H. Hurst, F.C.S. 8vo, cloth, 385 pages, 65 illustra- 
tions. Price, $5.00 met. 

Report on the Investigations into the Purification of the Ohio River 
Water at Louisville, Kentucky. By Grorce W. Futuer. 4to, cloth, 
480 Pages, 8 full-page plates. Price, $10.00 met. 

Text-Book of Seamanship. The Equipping and Handling of Vessels under 
Sail or Steam. For the use of the U.S. Naval Academy. By Rear Admiral 
S. B. Luce, U.S. N. Revised by Lieutenant Benson,*U. S. N. With illus- 
trations drawn by Lieutenant S. Szasury, U.S. N. 8vo, half leather. 579 
pages and 124 plates. Price, $10.00. 

Sanitary Condition of Dwelling Houses in Town and Country. Revised 
Edition. By GrorcE E. WarING, Jr. 16mo, cloth. (Van Nostrand Science 
Series, No. 31.) Price, 50 cents. 

Slide Valve Gears. An explanation of the Action and Construction of Plain 
and Cut-off Slide Valves. By F. A. Hausey of the American Machinist. 
Seventh edition revised. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Petroleum Motor Cars. By Louis Locxert. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Frice, 
$1.50. 

Treatise on Roofs and Bridges. With numerous exercises. By Epwarp A. 
Bowser of Rutgers College. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, $2.25 met. 
The Electrical Transmission of Energy. A Manual for the Design of Elec- 
trical Circuits. By ARTHUR V. ABBoTT, of the Chicago Telephone Co. 
Illustrations and g folding plates. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 

cloth. Price, $4.50. : 

The Theta-Phi Diagram Practically Applied to Steam, Gas, Oil and Air 
Engines. By Henry A. GoLpING. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.25 
net, 

Minerals in Rock Sections. The Practical Methods of Identifying Minerals in 
Rock Sections with the Microscope. Especially arranged for students in tech- 
nical and scientific schools. By LEA McILvane LuQuEr, Department of Min- 
erology, Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.50 nef. 

Electrical Engineers’ Pocket Book. By Horatio A. Foster. With the 
collaboration of eminent specialists. One thousand pages and numerous illus- 
trations. Jn press. 

Conductors for Electrical Distribution. Their Materials and Manufacture. 
By Professor F. A. C. PERRINE of Leland Stanford University. Jn press. 


Theory and Design of Chimneys. By W. WaLLace CurisTiE. Jn press. 


Standard Polyphase Apparatus and Systems. By M. A. Oupin of the 
General Electric Company. Jn press. 


Manual of the Slide Rule. By F. A. Hatsey, of the American Machinist. 
(No. 114, Van Nostrand’s Science Series.) Jn press. 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 
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THE 
66 99 
MAINE 
An Account of her Destruction 
in Havana Harbor 
The Personal Narrative of 
CAPTAIN 
CHARLES D. SIGSBEE, U.S.N. 














8vo0, 270 pages, richly illustrated. $1.50. 

«Every detail, as told by Captain Sigsbee, seems to acquire new in- 
terest and meaning.” —Portlind Times. 

The War with Spain was precipitated by the explosion of the Maine, 
and it is fitting that the memory of so fateful an event should he preserved 
for posterity by the captain of the battle-ship. Captain Sigsbee tells his 
story with a simplicity that emphasizes the impressive facts. While he 
declares his belief that the explosion was external, he does not attempt 
to fasten the act on any individual. A series of appendices presents the 
findings of the Court of Inquiry, and there is a list (not before published ) 
of the dead and wounded members of the crew of the Matne, showing 
the present location of the remains of such as were identified. 
















12mo, 268 pages. 
On May 5, 1898, just two weeks after the Svanish. -.nerican War broke 















$7.50. 


CAMPAIGNING 





out, Mr. Kennan started for the front as correspondent of « The Outlook.” 
The basis of this book is the material which he contributed to that paper, 
with revisions and a great deal of new matter. Mr. Kennan is famous 
for his powers as a descriptive writer, and for his accuracy in gathering 
facts, and all of these qualities are conspicuous in this interesting volume. 









IN CUBA 


By GEORGE KENNAN, 


Author of ‘‘ Siberia and the 


Exile System.’ 

















THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


LEWIS 
CARROLL 


Author of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” 






























8vo, 100 illustrations. $2.50. 

No more welcome book could be offered to American readers than the 
life of the author of the famous “ Alice in Wonderland,” edited by Lewis 
Carroll’s nephew and made up largely of the letters and diaries of the author 
ot «* Alice.” The book contains many interesting explanations of the humor 
ot “Alice,” and the illustrations are of extraordinary interest, including 
a number of portraits of Lewis Carroll taken at different ages; portraits of 
his family and of his correspondents and friends—Tennyson, The Duke 
of Albany, Ruskin, Tom ‘Taylor, George MacDonald, Ellen Terry, Sir 
John Millais—all from photographs by Lewis Carroll himself; illustrations 


from his diary; sketches from amateur papers edited by him in his boy- 
hood, etc., etc. 
















12Mo0, 513 pages. 
Dr. Barry has waited twelve years before following up his first success 
In “ The Two Standards” Dr. Barry presents very 
vividly many phases of English social, artistic, and religious life at the 
The characters are strikingly life-like, and the intellectual 
and moral atmosphere of London at the close of the nineteenth century is 
reproduced in his pages with remarkable fidelity. 


with a new novel. 


present time. 








$7.50. 





THE TWO 
STANDARDS 


An Iaternational Romance 
By Rev, William Barry, D,D. 
Author of 























Folio, 10% x 14, with 161 illustrations, including a number 
of original lithographs. $25.00. 





Lithography ana 
Lithographers 


By Joseph Pennell and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


Superbly Illustrated. 

















“The New Antigone.” 

















This is a work that will appeal to all lovers of beautiful books, and 
especially to collectors, artists, art students, and practical lithographers. 
It is published one hundred years after the invention of lithography, and 
it tells the story of the growth of the art, while its many illustrations by 
the masters of lithography, from the earliest days of the art to the 
present time, add a rare interest and value to its pages. The frontis- 
piece is an original lithograph by Whistler,—a portrait of Joseph Pen- 
nell,—and one of the pictures is a colored lithographic portrait of Glad- 
stone, drawn by J. McLure Hamilton. The edition is limited and orders 
should be placed early. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURE 
IN NORTH AMERICA,* 


A century and a-half ago the ancients were still dominant authorities in agriculture. 
The first great application of scientific teaching to agriculture was Tull’s ‘* Horse-Hoe- 
ing Husbandry,’’ 1733, in which an attempt was made to improve tillage by expound- 
ing what were conceived to be its underlying principles and results. The scientific 
spirit of inquiry grew slowly and steadily ; but it was not until the birth of the science of 
agricultural chemistry in the early years of this century that great progress was made 
in applying science to farming. Davy, Liebig and Boussingault, representing three 
nationalities, are the prominent names in this early field. The principles of chemistry 
as applied to farming were conceived to be fundamental concepts of a rational agricul- 
ture. They afforded a central idea around which all other agricultural questions could 
be crystallized. The long hoped-for science of agriculture had come. 

In the ultimate analysis of the text-books of agriculture, one finds two contrasting 
and conflicting types of ideas—the idea of science and the idea of business or prac- 
tice. Those who conceive science to be the fundamental and controlling idea in farm- 
ing, start the book with discussions of groundwork of science—chemistry, plant life, 
physics, meteorology. Most of the older books, and many of the newer ones, are of 
this type. Those who conceive business or practice to be the unit in agriculture start 
the book with farm management as explained and aided by science. The former 
system is applied science, and it usually starts with heat, air, elements, chemical action, 
or physiology; the latter system is scientific explanation and advice, and starts with 
soils, plants or animals. One emphasizes the standpoint of the student, the other the 
standpoint of the farmer. The applied-science book may make its theme either phys- 
ical science or biological science. It usually chooses the former, particularly chemistry. 
The early idea was to combine science with practice. The present idea is to make 
practice scientific from the beginning. , 

There is a third type of text-book, in which the distinctions between science and 


farm management are not clearly apprehended, and the work becomes a compound of 
the two main-type ideas. 


* The latest addition to the American texts designed to aid the teaching of agriculture in the com- 
mon schools is Professor Bailey’s ‘‘ Principles of Agriculture,’’ the newest issue in the Rural Sci- 
ence Series. As this work is probably destined to mark an epoch in American text-books of Agri- 
culture, we have secured from Professor Bailey the above sketch of the rise of text-books in this 
country. 
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It is futile to endeavor to make agriculture a science. If it were a science it would 
be easy enough to pursue it, for sciences are more or less exact. Asa matter of fact, 
agriculture is trade. It is buying and selling. Itis business. But, unlike most other 
businesses, the operator is producer of the raw material as well as dealer in the products. 
In order to produce his wares to the best advantage, he must know much of physics 
and chemistry and botany and of other sciences; but this does not make agriculture 
a science—it only makes it scientific. 

These remarks will sugge:t why it is that there is such a bewildering diversity in 
plan in the various text-books of agriculture. One reason why these text-books have 
not been more successful in accomplishing the mission for which they are designed, is 
the fact that they look upon agriculture from the academic standpoint rather than from 
the agricultural standpoint. Another reason is the attempt to make them practical by 
inserting specific directions for the performance of accustomed farm operations; for 
these directions must necessarily be of local and temporary application, whereas prin- 
ciples are cosmopolitan and eternal. 

Probably more than a dozen school books of agriculture were published in the United 
States prior to the passage of the land-grant college act in 1862. The earliest one which 
I know is Taylor’s ‘‘ Farmer’s School Book,’’ published in 1837 in Ithaca and Albany, 
New York. This is a 16mo of 232 pages ‘‘ designed as a reading book in common 
schools.’’ ‘‘ Children may read and study in the school room what they will practice 
when they become men. They now read the ‘ English Reader,’ or some other ‘ collec- 
tion’ that they do not understand, or feel any interest in, and which, the worst of all, 
never gives them one useful idea for the practical business of life.’ Taylor was editor 
of the monthly ‘‘ Common School Assistant,’’ and author of ‘‘ The District School, or 
National Education,’’ the latter designed ‘‘to show what our common schools now are, 
what they ought to be and how the people may make them such.’’ His ‘‘ Farmer's 
School Book’’ starts out with general discussions of physical science, but soon passes 
into considerations of farm practice and management of specific crops. The chapter 
on hemp was written by Henry Clay. 

The second text appears to have been Judge Buel’s adaptation of General Armstrong’ s 
‘¢ Treatise on Agriculture,’’ 1839. There is no internal evidence that this work was 
designed for the schools, although it was adaptable to that use; but it was one of Har- 
pers’ ‘‘School District Library.’’ The original edition was published anonymously 
‘*by a practical farmer’ in 1820 in Albany. It first ran as a serial in the Albany 
Argus, Judge Buel’s paper, in 1819. General John Armstrong was a soldier in the 
Revolution, and subsequently United States Senator, Minister to France and Secretary 
of War. The book under consideration treats the subject almost wholly from the stand- 
point of farm practice, and was an excellent treatise for its day. 

Judge Buel’s ‘‘ Farmer’s Companion, or Essays on the Principles and Practice of 
American Husbandry,’’ was published in 1839. The volume was also incorporated in 
‘The School Library,’’ Vol. XVI., a series ‘‘ published under the sanction of the 
board of education of the State of Massachusetts.’’ The book does not appear to have 
been intended as a pupil’s text, however. 

The first distinct and professed American text-book of agriculture appears to have 
been Alonzo Gray's ‘‘ Elements of Scientific and Practical Agriculture,’ published in 
New York in 1842. Its chief theme is life, the ‘‘ vital principle,’’ and it is the fullest 
analysis of the biological type of presentation which has yet appeared in our text-book 
literature. It gives an excellent outline, also, of the chemical wisdom of the time. It 
is too technical even for our present-day rural schools. 
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The next work is Dr. Rodgers’, of Rochester, New York, published in 1848, and in 
a second edition in 1850. It isa most complete and systematic presentation of the ap- 
plied-science idea, running through chemistry, geology, botany and meteorology; and 
it ends with an attempt to present agricultural subjects. The highly-illumined symbolic 
frontispiece well represents the animus of the work—a scroll reached from the electric 
heavens bearing the words ‘‘ chemistry, geology, botany, meteorology, agriculture.’’ 
A great advance was made by Professor Norton’s ‘‘ Elements of Scientific Agricul- 
ture,’’ 1850. Here there was a distinct and successful attempt to approach the subject 
from the agricultural view-point, explaining rural practices by the applications of science. 
But even here the advice was very largely chemical. This was not a fault fifty years 
ago, but it seems to be a shortcoming when it is used in books of the present day. 
Norton’s book, with Waring’s, and Emerson and Flint’s, may be considered a classic 
in our elementary text-book literature. 

In 1851 the reading-book idea, apparently dormant since Taylor’s day, came for- 
ward in Rev. John L. Blake’s ‘‘ Lessons in Modern Farming.’’ This book differed 
widely from Taylor’s, however, in the fact that it presents the subject from the literary 
side, whereas the earlier book presented it from the science and farm-practice side. 
Blake had a great intellectual interest in rural life, as evidenced by his ‘‘ Farm and 
Fireside,’’ 1852, and ‘‘ Farmers’ Every-Day Book,’’ and ‘‘ The Farmer at Home.”’ 

Waring’s excellent ‘‘ Elements of Agriculture,’’ 1854, reminds one of Norton’s 
book, although it is written more completely from the chemical standpoint. The re- 
vision is dated 1868, but the general line of treatment remains the same; the author 
writes that ‘‘the observation and experience of the intervening years have sadly 
clouded some of these fancies [of the original edition], and the veil which hangs about 
the true theories of agriculture has grown harder to penetrate; the difficulties in the way 
of precise knowledge have not lessened with closer acquaintance.’’ This frank ad- 
mission is the indisputable mark of the honest searcher for truth. It also suggests the 
inherent weakness of the attempt to teach agriculture under the guise of an exact phys- 
ical science. To those who have learned to honor the name of Colonel Waring as that 
of a practical sanitary engineer and an efficient public servant, these references to his 
early labors in the agricultural field will afford a new source of pleasure. 

Fox’s ‘‘ American Text-Book,’’ 1854, has the distinction of being the first text pub- 
lished west of New York State. The chemical features are strong, even in the discus- 
sions of the particular crops. It goes into the methods of growing the leading crops, 
with considerable fullness. 

Nash’s ‘‘ Progressive Farmer,’’ 1857, is another chemical presentation of the sub- 
ject, being even more closely confined to this view-point than most of its contempo- 
raries. Chemistry and fertilizing the land are considered to be the fundamental units, 

A translation of Albert D. Thaér’s ‘‘ Principles of Agriculture,’’ by William Shaw 
and Cuthbert W. Johnson, was published in New York in 1858. It was not designed 
as a text: book for schools, although it was one of the volumes of the ‘‘ Michigan District 
School Library.’’ It was an important work in its day. 

It appeals to the writer that the books of Norton, Waring, and Emerson and Flint 
are the three great American text: books; and of these, that of Emerson and Flint seems 
to come nearest to the agricultural point of view. The book starts out with the chem- 
ical theme—the composition of matter—but it quickly runs into a rational elucidation 
of farming by means of scientific truths. It attempts to give the underlying reasons 
for rotation of crops, maintaining fertility of the land, the cultivation of particular 
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classes of plants, the management of stock and similar true agricultural problems. It 
stands between the old-time applied chemistry and the new-time farm practice. The 
second edition of the book, with no change of plan, appeared in 1885. 

The agricultural colleges began to come to the forein the sixties. Agricultural edu- 
cation was given an immense impetus. Of the text-books of this early period two 
stand out with great distinction—the ever-admirable works of Professor Johnson, of 
Yale, on ‘‘ How Crops Grow’’ and ‘‘ How Crops Feed.’’ The former first appeared in 
1868, and a new edition in 1890; the latter, which is still in its original edition, ap- 
peared in 1870, These are not text-books of agriculture, but agricultural chemistries, 
and they are therefore not included in the following bibliography ; but they gave such an 
impetus to the study of the subject that no sketch of American agricultural education 
can be complete without a mention of them. They have practically held the field 
alone until the appearance of Storer’s ‘‘ Agriculture in Some of its Relations with Chem- 
istry,’’ in 1887. 

In the modern text-books of agriculture, the agricultural point of view has been more 
and more emphasized. Yet the greater part of them start out with the theme of the 
composition of matter, as those of Janes, Lupton, Thompson, Gulley, Winslow, Wal- 
lace, Voorhees, Dawson. The most recent one, James’s ‘‘ Agriculture,’’ is the only 
work since Gray’s, unless we except Pendleton’s, which makes life, or biology, the 
primary theme of the treatise. Mills and Shaw’s book starts out with chemistry, but, 
like James’, it very soon picks up the farmer’s point of view and discusses farm man- 
agement. Pendleton’s book, which is the most minute and extended American text, 
presents both the biological and physical-science sides, making some practical applica- 
tions near the end. 

From the earliest agitation of agricultural education, the State has been urged, directly 
or indirectly, to promote the enterprise. Armstrong’s original treatise, 1820, was 
strongly commended by the New York State Board of Agriculture. Norton’s was a 
‘* prize essay of the New York State Agricultural Society.’’ Emerson and Flint’s was 
approved and recommended by the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. Ryer- 
son’s was ‘‘authorized by the Council of Public Instruction of Ontario.’’ Janes’ 
‘* Scientific Manual’’ was published by the Department of Agriculture of the State of 
Georgia. Lupton’s book was written under the auspices of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of Tennessee. 
Gulley’s ‘‘ First Lessons’’ was written at the solicitation of the Agricultural College of 
Mississippi. Mills and Shaw's was ‘‘ authorized by the Honorable the Minister of Edu- 
cation for use in the Public Schools of Ontario.’’ The plan of Voorhees’ work was en- 
dorsed by the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture and the State Grange. Robins’ 
edition of Dawson is published under the authority of the Protestant Committee of the 
Council of Public Instruction. James’ book is written by the Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture of Ontario. The Manitoba government has published two text-books 
of agriculture, one for pupils and one for teachers. 

Of course, the best view of the subject of text-book literature can be had by exam- 
ining the books, but there are few libraries in which all these works can be seen. The 
writer, therefore, has brought together a chronological list of all American text-books 
of agriculture with which he is acquainted, together with transcriptions of their tables 
of contents. It is an interesting and suggestive record. Efforts enough have been 
made, but they have fallen short of anticipations. Before text-books, we need teachers ; 
and we must appeal to the child through his interest in nature rather than in the farm. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. L. H. BAILEY. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN TEXT-BOOKS OF AGRICULTURE. 
CoMPILED BY PROFESSOR BAILEY, 


J. ORvILLE Taytor. Zhe Farmer's School Book. Pub. at the ‘‘Common School 
Depository,’’ Albany, 1837, and by Mack, Andrus and Woodruff, Ithaca, 1837. 
Pp. 232. 

Introduction. Chap. i., chymistry—general principles ; ii., caloric; iii., oxygen; 
iv., nitrogen; v., atmosphere; vi., carbon—carbonic acid; vii., light—electricity ; 
viii., hydrogen; ix., water; x., the earth; xi., how tillable lands are made; xii., 
the composition of arable lands; xiii., vegetable nutriment; xiv., properties of 
mixed earths and their cultivation; xv., the nature of manures—varieties; xvi., the 
nature of manures—continued ; xvii., stimulating manures—lime, plaster, ashes and 
marl; xviii., improvement of the soil; xix., succession of crops; xx., grasses; 
xxi., grasses—continued; xxii., hemp; xxiii., hops; xxiv., rutabaga; xxv., pas- 
ture; xxvi., the culture of silk; xxvii., history of silk; xxviii., silk—continued ; 
xxix., sugar made from beets; xxx., beet sugar—continued; xxxi., best breeds of 
cattle; xxxii., the different breeds of neat cattle compared; xxxiii., on buying and 
stocking a farm with cattle; xxxiv., the cow—raising calves; xxxv., working oxen; 
xxxvi., pasturing cattle; xxxvii., soiling cattle; xxxviii., stall-feeding beef cattle; 
xxxix., milch kine; xl., the pasture and other food best for cows, as regards their 
milk; xli., the management of milk and cream—making and preserving butter; xlii., 
making and preserving cheese; xliii., swine; xliv., diseases of cattle; xlv., diseases 
peculiar to oxen, cows and calves; xlvi., diseases of horses; xlvii., sheep; xlviii., 
sheep—continued; xlix., the farmyard ; 1., the farmyard—continued. 

Joun ARMSTRONG. A Treatise on Agriculture: Comprising a concise history of its 
origin and progress ; the present condition of the art abroad and at home, and the 
theory and practice of husbandry. To which is added a dissertation on the kitchen 
and fruit garden. With Notes by J. Buel. Harper & Bros., 1839. Pp. 282. 
No. 88 of ‘‘ School District Library.’’ 

Chapter i., of the rise and progress of agriculture; ii., of the actual state of agri- 
culture in Europe; iii., theory of vegetation; iv., of the analysis of soils and the 
agricultural relations between soils and plants; v., of practical agriculture and its nec- 
essary implements; vi., of manures, their management and application; vii., of tillage, 
and the principles on which it is founded; viii., of a rotation of crops, and the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded; ix., of the plants recommended for a course of crops in 
the preceding chapter, and their culture; x., of other plants useful in a rotation of 
crops, and adapted to our climate; xi., of meadows; xii., of farm cattle; xiii., of the 
dairy; xiv., of orchards; xv., of the kitchen garden; xvi., of the fruit garden. 
Atonzo Gray, A.M., Teacher of Chemistry and Natural History in Philips Academy, 

Andover, Mass. Elements of scientific and practical agriculture, or the application 

of biology, geology and chemistry to agriculture and horticulture. Intended asa 

text-book for farmers and students in agriculture. Wan Nostrand & Terrett, N. Y. 

Copyright 1842. Pp. 368. 

Introduction. Part First is ‘‘ Biology of Plants:’’ Chapter i., the vital principle; 
ii., influence of the atmosphere, water and other agents, upon the vital princlple, as 
connected with the phenomena of vegetation; iii., productions of the vital principle— 
their character, composition, sources and assimilation. Part Second is ‘‘ Geology and 
Chemistry of Soils:’’ Chapter iv., rocks and their relation to vegetation; v., soils 
and their relation to vegetation ; vi., improvement of the soil; vii., improvement of 
the soil by manures and tillage; viii., practical agriculture ; ix., horticulture. 

M. M. Ropcers, M.D. Scientific Agriculture, or the elements of chemistry, geology, 
botany and meteorology, applied to preactical agriculture. Illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings and a copious glossary. Erastus Darrow, Rochester, 1848. 
Pp. 279. 
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Part I., Chemistry: chap. i., introductory; ii., light; iii., general properties of 
gases; iv., elementary bodies; v., fermentation. Part II., Geology: chap. i., intro- 
- ductory ; ii., granite. Part III., Botany: chap. i., introductory: ii., organs and struc- 
tur of the flower ; iii., structure and functions of the leaf; iv., general remarks. Part 
IV., Meteorology: Chap. i., introductory; ii., rain; iii, various aérial phenomena. 
Part V., Agriculture: Chap. i., formation and elements of soils; ii., metals, metalloids, 
and organic elements of soils; iii., physical properties of soils; iv., tillage; v., ster- 
cology—manures; vi., mineral manures; vii., tables of analyses; viii., analysis of 
soils ; ix., chemistry of the dairy, or the art of making butter and cheese; x., mechan- 
ical philosophy. Glossary. 
A second edition was published in 1850, of 296 pages, by Erastus Darrow, 
Rochester; C. M. Saxton, New York; J. P. Jewett & Co., Boston. It is said that over 
3,000 copies of this second edition were sold ; and the plates are still in existence. 


Joun P. Norton, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College. Elements of 
Scientific Agriculture, or the connection between science and the art of practical 
Jarming. Prize essay of the New York State Agricultural Society. Adapted to 
the use of schools. A. O. Moore, New York. Copyright 1850. Pp. 208. 
Introduction ; organic elements of plants; inorganic part of plants, or ash; sources 

of the organic food of plants; the organic substances of plants; the soil; manures; 

composition of different crops; application of the crops in feeding; milk and dairy 
produce generally ; recapitulation ; nature of chemical analysis ; applications of geology 
to agriculture. 

Norton’s book went to asecond edition in 1851, and to a fifth in 1854. 


Rev. JoHn L. Bake, D.D. Lessons in Modern Farming; or, Agriculture for 
Schools ; containing scientific exercises for recitation, and elegant extracts from 


rural literature, for academic or family reading. Mark H. Newman & Co., New 
York, 1851. Pp. 432. 


Has no table of contents. The first "essays are ‘‘Moral Dignity of American 
Labor,’’ ‘‘ The Harbinger of Spring,’’ ‘‘ The Old Grist-mill’’ (poem), ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
Day’’ (poem), ‘‘ Scientific Terms in Agriculture,’ ‘‘ Agricultural Chemistry,’’ ‘‘ The 
Crop of Acorns’’ (poem), ‘‘ The American Ploughman,’’ ‘‘ Physiological Reflections 
on Water,’’ ‘‘ The Superiority of Educated Labor.’’ 


GEORGE E. WaRING, Jr., Consulting Agriculturist. The Elements of Agriculture: 
A book for young farmers. With questions prepared for the use of schools. Clark & 
Maynard, New York. Copyright 1854. Pp. 288. 

Section I., The Plant: Chapter i., introduction ; ii., atmosphere ; iii., hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen; iv., inorganic matter; v., growth; vi., proximate division of 
plants; vii., location of the proximates and variations in the ashes of plants; viii., re- 
capitulation. Section II., The Soil: Chapter i., formation and character of the soil; 
ii., uses of organic matter; iii., uses of inorganic matter. Section III., Manures: Chap- 
ter i., character and varieties of manure; ii., excrements of animals; iii., waste of 
manure; iv., absorbents; v., composting stable manure; vi., different kinds of ani- 
mal excrement’; vii., other organic manures; viii., mineral manures; ix., deficiencies 
of soils, means of restoration, etc.; x., atmospheric fertilizers; xi., recapitulation. 
Section IV., Mechanical Cultivation: Chapter i., mechanical character of the soil; ii., 
under- draining ; iii., advantage of under-draining ; iv., sub-soil plowing; v., plowing 
and other modes of pulverizing the soil; vi., rolling, mulching, weeding, etc. Section 
V., Analysis: Chapter i., nature of analysis; ii., tables of analysis, The practical 
farmer. Explanation of terms. 

CHARLES Fox, Lecturer on Agriculture in the University of Michigan. Zhe American 
Text-Book of Practical and Scientific Agriculture, intended for the use of colleges, 
schools, and private students; as well as for the practical farmer. Including 
analyses by the most eminent chemists. Elwood & Co., Detroit, 1854. Pp. 354. 

Chapter i., introductory; ii., plants, the air, water; iii., the soil; iv.,,meteorology ; 
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v., formation of plants; vi., wheat ; vii., rye; viii., barley; ix., oats; x., Indian corn; 
xi., rice, buckwheat, millet, Canary grass; xii., leguminous plants—beans, peas, 
lentils, vetches, and lupines; xiii., grasses and other fodder plants; xiv., clover and 
other forage plants ; xv., plants cultivated for their roots and leaves—turnips, kohl rabi, 
cabbage, rape; xvi., potato, Jerusalem artichoke ; xvii., parsnip, carrot, beet; xviii., 
sweet potatoes, mustard, hops; xix., onions, pumpkins, tobacco, castor oil bean, 
liquorice, uncommon plants; xx., teasel, flax, hemp, broom corn, ozier willow; xxi., 
fruit trees and vegetables; xxii., manures ; xxiii., plowing. 


J. A. NAsH, Principal of Mount Pleasant Institute, Instructor of Agriculture in Amherst 
College, and Member of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. Zhe Progressive 
Farmer: A scientific treatise on agricultural chemistry and the geology of agricul- 
ture; on plants, animals, manures and soils. Applied to practical agriculture. A. 
O. Moore, N. Y., 1857. Pp. 254. 


Chapter i., agricultural chemistry ; ii., geology of agriculture ; iii., vegetable physi- 
ology; iv., animals and their products ; v., manures; vi., practical agriculture. 


JAMES F. W. JounsTon, M.A., etc. Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geol- 
ogy. Approved by the Provincial Board of Education for use in the schoals in New 
Brunswick. Fortieth edition. Barnes and Co., St. John, N. B., 1861. Pp. 68. 
An English work reprinted. Contains 406 questions, with answers. 


GEORGE B. EMERSON and CHARLES L. FLINT, the latter Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture. Manual of Agriculture, for the school, the farm and 
the fireside. Swan, Brewer & Tileston, Boston, 1862. Pp. 306. 


Chapter i., introduction; ii., the air and the gases in it; iii., the atmosphere and 
the forces acting in it; iv., changes in the atmosphere—instruments to measure them 
—climate; v., of water; vi., of plants; vii., elements of plants; viii., organic com- 
pounds in plants; ix., the soil; x., of the sub-soil; xi., of amendments; xii., of fer- 
tilizers; xiii., of tillage; xiv., preparation of lands; xv., sowing, planting, etc. ; xvi., 
culture of the cereals; xvii., leguminous plants; xviii., esculent roots; xix., the 
grasses—formation of meadows or upland mowings; xx., plants used in the arts and 
manufactures; xxi., of rotation of crops; xxii., the harvest; xxiii., diseases and ene- 
mies of growing plants ; xxiv., management of farm stock; xxv., the economy of the 
farm; xxvi., economy of the household. Questions. 


GEORGE E. WARING, JR. The Elements of Agriculture: A book for young farmers. 
Second and revised edition. The Tribune Association, N. Y. Copyright 1868, 
Pp. 254. 

Section I., The Plant: Chapteri., introduction; ii., the atmosphere and its car- 
bon; iii., hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen; iv., earthy matter; v., growth; vi., starch, 
woody- fibre, gluten, etc.; vii., location of the different parts, and variations in the 
ashes of plants; viii., recapitulation. Section II., The Soil: Chapter i., formation 
and character of the soil; ii., uses of atmospheric matter; iii., uses of earthy matter. 
Section III., Manures: Chapter i., character and varieties of manures; ii., animal 
excrement; iii., wasteof manure; iv., absorbents; v., composting stable manure; vi., 
different kinds of animal excrement; vii., other organic manures; viii., mineral 
manures; ix., deficiencies of soils, means of restoration, etc. ; x., atmospheric fertil- 
izers; xi., recapitulation. Section IV., Mechanical Cultivation: Chapter i., the 
mechanical character of soils; ii., under-draining; iii., advantages of under-drain- 
ing; iv., sub-soil plowing; v., plowing and other processes of pulverizing the soil ; vi., 
rolling, mulching, weeding, etc. Section V., Analysis: Chapter i., analysis; ii., 
tables of analysis. The practical farmer. Explanation of terms. 


EGERTON RYERSON. First Lessons on Agriculture ; for Canadian farmers and their 
families. Second edition. Copp, Clark & Co., Toronto, 1871. [Copyright, 1870], 
Pp. xi+216. One of the ‘‘ Canadian Series of School Books.”’ . 
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Part I., Preparatory knowledge: Chapter i., the farmer and his profession; ii., on 
the two kinds of substances with which the farmer has to do—organic and inorganic; 
iii., on the organic constituents of plants and animals; iv., the fifteen elementary sub- 
stances; v., explanation of chemical terms; vi., definitions of the acids, bases and 
salts; vii, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon; viii., chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus; 
ix., metals—potassium and sodium; x., calcium and magnesium; xi., aluminum and 
silicon; xii., metals employed in the arts—iron and manganese; xiii., other useful 
metals—tin, copper, zinc, lead; xiv., the noble metals—mercury, silver, platinum, 
gold; xv., kinds of soils; xvi., structure of plants and offices of their organs. Part II., 
Preparatory knowledge applied: Chapter xvii., composition of soils and plants, and 
their relations to each other; xviii., soils adapted to different kinds of grain and 
vegetables; xix., how to conserve soils; xx., vegetable manures; xxi., animal 
manures; xxii., mixed manures; xxiii., inorganic or mineral manures—lime; xxiv., 
inorganic or mineral manures—marls, gypsum; xxv., ashes; xxvi., other inorganic or 
mineral manures; xxvii., amendments, irrigation, drainage, sub-soil ploughing; (no 
chapter xxviii.) ; xxix., rotation of crops; xxx., sowing, care and harvesting of grain 
crops; xxxi., leguminous crops; xxxii., roots or esculent plants; xxxiii., grasses, 
meadows, pastures; xxxiv., fruits; xxxv., plants used in arts and manufactures; 
xxxvi,, economy of the farm; xxxvii., economy of the household; xxxviii., miscel- 
laneous questions and answers relating to natural history. Index and explanation 
of terms. 

As early as 1864 a text-book was published in Canada by Dr., now Sir, William 
Dawson. The revision of this work is mentioned below. There was another early 
Canadian work by Professor Henry Youle Hind. 


E. M. PENDLETON, M.D., Professor of Agriculture and Horticulture in the University 
of Georgia. TZext-book of Scientific Agriculture: with practical deductions. In- 
tended for the use of colleges, schools and private students. A. S, Barnes & Co., 
New York. Copyright 1874. Pp. 419. 


Part I., Anatomy and Physiology of Plants, comprising nine chapters. Part II., 
Agricultural Meteorology, comprising four chapters. Part III., Soils as Related to 
Physics, comprising seven chapters. Part IV., Chemistry of the Atmosphere, compris- 
ing four chapters. Part V., Chemistry of Plants, comprising ten chapters. Part VI., 
Chemistry of Soils, with nine chapters. Part VII, Fertilizers and Natural Manures, 
eight chapters. Part VIII., Animal Nutrition, three chapters. Appendix, with remarks 
on specific crops. 


THomas P. JANES, Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of Georgia. Zhe 
Farmer's Scientific Manual. Department of Agriculture, Atlanta, Ga., 1878. 
Pp. 168. 


Chap. i., general chemistry; ii., plants: the structure and offices of their different 
parts; iii., chemical composition of plants; iv., plant fertilization; v., soil fertilization ; 
vi., soils in their relation to vegetation ; vii., fertilizers; viii., plants and their products 
as food for animals; ix., agricultural experiments; x., farm drainage; xi., irrigation ; 
xii., meteorology in its relations to agriculture; xiii., entomology in its relations to 
agriculture. Appendix. 


N. T. Lupron, LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Zhe Elementary Principles of Scientific Agriculture. American Book 
Co., 1880. Pp. 107. 

Chapter i., the development of scientific agriculture; ii., the origin, composition 
and classification of soils; iii., the composition of plants; iv., composition and prop- 
erties of the atmosphere; v., the sources of plant-food and how obtained; vi., the 
improvement of soils; vii., the use of manures and fertilizers ; viii., mineral fertilizers ; 
ix., rotation of crops; x., the selection and care of live stock. Appendix. Questions. 


R. S. THompson. Science in Farming. A text-book on the principles of agriculture, 
including a treatise on agricultural chemistry. Designed for use in schools, granges, 
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Jarmers’ clubs and by farmers and their families. Pub. by The Farmers’ Advance, 
Springfield, O., 1882. Pp. 186. 


Chapter i., science in farming ; ii., science in its elements; iii., science in heat and 
energy; iv., chemistry; v., science in air; vi , science in suils; vii., science in plant 
growth ; viii., sciencein animal life; ix., science in foods; x., science in feeding; xi., 
science in fertilizers. 


EMERSON AND FLintT. Manual of Agriculture. A new edition, revised by Dr. 
Charles A. Goessman, Professor of Chemistry, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Orange Judd Co. Copyright 1885. Pp. 284. 


Has the same chapters as the first edition, but the questions are omitted from the 
end of the volume. 


F.-A. GuULLEy, Professor of Agriculture in Agricultural College of Mississippi, Stark- 
ville, Miss. First Lessons in Agriculture. Published by the author, 1887. Pp. 
118, 


Chapter i., composition of matter; ii., origin and formation of soils; iii., composi- 
tion of the soil; iv., composition of the plant; v., plant food in the soil; vi., mechan- 
ical condition of the soil; vii., effect of water on the soil and crop; viii., farm drain- 
age; ix., preparation of the land for the crop; x., how plants grow; xi., fertilization 
of the seed; xii., improvement of variety ; xiii., cultivation of thecrop; xiv., manures; 
xv., commercial fertilizers; xvi., care of manure—composting; xvii., rotation of crops; 
xviii., farm live stock; xix., diversified farming; xx., food and manure value of crops. 
Glossary. 


JAMES MILLS, M.A., President Ontario Agricultural College, and THomas SHAw, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture, Ontario Agricultural College. Zhe First Principles of Agri- 
culture. Authorized by the Honorable the Minister of Education for use in the public 
schools of Ontario. J. E. Bryant Co., Toronto, 1890. Pp. 250. 

Chapter i., definitions and explanations; ii., the plant; iii., the soil; iv., tillage: 
introductory; v., tillage: the improvement of soils; vi., tillage: the preparation of 
the soil for the seed; vii., tillage: the rotation of crops; viii., the crops of the farm: 
their growth and management; ix, crops for soiling; x., the weeds of the farm; xi, 
diseases of crops; xii., insects; xiii., outlines of the principles of feeding; xiv., the 
feeding, care and management of horses, cattle, sheep and swine; xv., breeding; 
xvi., the breeds of live stock; xvii., dairying; xviii, the silo and ensilage; xix., the 
cultivation of forest trees for shade, ornament and prorection. 


I. O. WinsLtow, A.M. Zhe Principles of Agriculture for Common Schools. American 
Book Co., 1891. Pp. 152. 


Suggestions to teachers; Chapter i., the substances of the earth; ii., land and 
water; iii., the atmosphere ; iv., plants; v., fertilizers; vi., cultivation; vii., animals. 
Glossary. 


R. HEDGER WALLACE, late Lecturer and Examiner in Agriculture to the Education 
Department of Victoria and the Victorian Department of Agriculture. Agri- 
culture. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1895. Pp. 352. 


‘‘ This book has been written with the object of placing before the student and 
reader a simple statement of the principles of agriculture,’’ etc. Chap. i., introduction ; 
ii., the natural kingdom; iii., forms of matter; iv., atmospheric air; v., atmospheric 
air, continued ; vi., water; vii., metals; viii., non-metals ; ix., oxides and salts, acids 
and alkalies ; x., carbon compounds; xi., the ash and volatile portion of plants; xii., 
soil-food of plants; xiii., seed—germination; xiv., growth—office of leaves; xv., 
growth—sap movements; xvi , blossoms and their fuuctions; xvii., farm seeds; XViii., 
what are soils ? xix., lava and peat soils; xx., humus and stones; xxi., properties of 
soils; xxii , conditions of fertility; xxiii, classification of soils; xxiv., some con. 
stituents of soils; xxv., soil physics; xxvi., what frost, water, and air do to rocks; 
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xxvii., removed soils ; xxviii., formation of surface soil and sub-soil; xxix., soil chem- 
istry ; xxx., soil chemistry, continued ; xxxi., cultivation—a means of enriching land; 
xxxii., cultivation—a means of cleaning the land; xxxiii., cultivation—a preparation 
for seed ; xxxiv., cultivation—an aid to root development; xxxv., tillage; xxxvi., im- 
plements for working soils—ploughs; xxxvii., implements for working soils—culti- 
vators, harrows, etc.; xxxviii., implements for sowing seed; xxxix., implements for 
interculture; xl., exhaustion and improvement of soils; xli., claying and sanding, 
paring and burning, marling, warping, etc. ; xlii., drainage; xliii., drainage systems 
and methods ; xliv., irrigation; xlv., manure; xlvi., the character and preparation of 
farmyard manure; xlvii., composition and effect of farmyard manure; xlviii., food 
in relation to manure; xlix., other general manures; 1., phosphatic manures; li., 
nitrogenous manures; lii., potash and other manures; liii., lime; liv., rotation of 
crops; lv., rotation for a light soil; lvi., rotation for a clay soil; lvii., rotation for 
loams; lviii., distinctive characteristics of crops; lvix., wheat and rye; lx, barley; 
lxi., oats ; lxii., meadow-grass and meadow-hay ; lxiii., grass seeds; lxiv., beans and 
peas ; lxv., leguminous fodder crops—vetches, clovers, sainfoin, lucerne; lxvi., other 
fodder crops; lxvii., root crops—mangel-wurzel, turnip; lxviii., root crops—swede, 
potato ; lxix., harvesting and other machinery ; Ixx., conclusion. 


EDWARD B. VooRHEES, A.M., Director of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Stations and Professor of Agriculture in Rutgers College. First Principles of Agri- 
culture. Silver, Burdette & Co., Boston, 1896. Pp. 212. 


Chapter i., the constituents of plants ‘ii., origin and formation of soils; iii., com- 
position of soils; iv., the improvement of soils; v., natural manures; vi., artificial 
and concentrated manures—nitrogenous materials; vii., artifical and concentrated ma- 
nures—phosphates ; viii., artificial and concentrated manures—super-phosphates and 
potash salts; ix., artificial manures or fertilizers—methods of buying, valuation, for- 
mulas; x., the rotation of crops; xi., the selection of seeds, farm crops and their clas- 
sification, cereals, grasses, pastures, roots, tubers and market-garden crops; xii., the 
growth of animals, the constituents of animals and animal food, the character and 
composition of fodders and feeds; xiii., the digestibility of fodders and feeds, feeding 
standards, nutritive ratio, the exchange of farm products for concentrated feeds; xiv., 
principles of feeding, the pure breeds of farm stock; xv., the products of the dairy, 
their character and composition, dairy management. Tables. 


Sir WILLIAM Dawson, Late Principal of M’Gill University. First Lessons in the Sci- 
entific Principles of Agriculture. For schools and private instruction. New edition, 
revised and enlarged, with the permission of the author, by S. P. Robins, Principal 
of the M’Gill Normal School. W. Drysdale & Co., Montreal. Copyright 1897. 
Pp. 323. 

Introduction : The Science of Agriculture. Chapter i., forms of matter; ii., heat; 
iii., chemical principles; iv., chemical processes ; v., chemical properties of the ele- 
ments and compounds most important in agriculture; vi., plants, their functions and 
structures; vii., organic compounds produced by plants; viii., the ashes of plants; 
ix., the atmospheric food of plants; x., the soil, origin and classification; xi., the re- 
lation of the soil to plants; xii., exhaustion of the soil; xiii., improvement of the soil 


by mechanical means; xiv., improvement of the soil by manures; xv., crops; xvi., 
soiling and silos. 


CHARLES C, JAMES, Deputy Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, formerly Professor of 
Chemistry at the Ontario Agricultural College. Agriculture. George N. Morang, 
Toronto, 1898. Pp. 200. 


Part I., The Plant: Chapter i., the seed; ii., the young plant; iii , the plant and 
water ; iv., the plant and soil; v., the plant and air; vi., structure and growth of the 
plant; vii., naming and classification of plants. Part IJ., The Soil: Chapter viii., 
nature and origin of the soil; ix., tilling and draining the soil; x., improving the soil. 
Part III., The Crops of the Field: Chapter xi., the grasses; xii , the grain crops or 
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cereals ; xiii., the leguminous plants; xiv., root crops and tubers ; xv., various other 
crops ; xvi., weeds; xvii., insects of the field; xviii., the diseases of plants; xix., ro- 
tation of crops. Part IV., The Garden, Orchard and Vineyard: Chapter xx., the 
garden; xxi., the apple orchard; xxii., other orchard trees; xxiii., insects of the 
orshard ; xxiv., diseases of the orchard; xxv., the vineyard. Part V., Live Stock and 
Dairying: Chapter xxvi., horses; xxvii., cattle; xxviii., sheep; xxix., swine; xxx., 
poultry; xxxi., milk; xxxii., the products of milk; xxxiii., the structure of animals ; 
xxxiv., foods of animals ; xxxv., digestion and uses of foods. Part VI., Other Sub- 
jects: Chapter xxxvi., bees; xxxvii., birds; xxxviii., forestry ; xxxix., roads; xl 
the rural home. Appendix: list of trees; list of weeds; spraying mixtures. 





EpiTor’s Note.—lIn order to complete this bibliography, we add the syllabus of 
Professor Bailey’s book. It presents the subject wholly from the agricultural point of 
view. Chemistry, as chemistry, is not discussed. 


L. H. BAILey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cornell University. Zhe Principles of 
Agriculture: A text-book for schools and rural societies, "The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1898. Pp. 300. 

Introduction: What Agriculture is. Part I., The Soil: Chapter i., the contents of 
the soil ; ii., the texture of the soil ; iii., the moisture in the soil; iv., the tillage of the 
soil ; v., enriching the soil—farm resources; vi., enriching the soil—commercial re- 
sources. Part II., The Plant, and Crops: Chapter vii., the offices of the plant ; viii., 
how the plant lives ; ix., the propagation of plants; x., preparation of land for the 
seed ; xi., subsequent care of the plant; xii., pastures, meadows and forage. Part 
III., The Animals, and Stock: Chapter xiii., the offices of the animal ; xiv., how the 


animal lives; xv., the feeding of the animal, xvi., the management of stock. 
Glossary. 





THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


DurinG the Christmas holidays the American Historical Association held at New 
Haven the largest, most interesting and most stimulating of the fourteen meetings of 
that body. Well planned sessions, men of high reputation to read papers, and large 
attendance of members and townsfolk, all showed the importance of the meeting ; and 
at the same time the new investigations and administrative functions which the Associa- 
tion undertook are an evidence that it has become an intellectual factor of national sig- 
nificance. 

The organization of this Association, which now numbers 1,200 members, dates 
back to a meeting at Saratoga in September, 1884, in which the leaders were President 
Andrew D. White, of Cornell, General Francis A. Walker, Justin Winsor, Charles 
Kendall Adams, and H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins. The number of attendants was 
but forty, and they presented only half a dozen papers, some by historical writers of 
large reputation like President White and Mr. Winsor, some extracts or abstracts from 
doctors’ theses, and some conclusions from the investigations of young college instruc- 
tors, followed by discussion. Within a year the number of members had risen to 250 
and the Association was thus firmly established. From the beginning the leading 
spirits in the organization have been two permanent officials first chosen at Saratoga : 
the Secretary, Professor H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, and the Treasurer, 
Dr. Clarence W. Bowen, of New York. 
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For five or six years the functions of the Association were confined to two: the © 
holding of an annual meeting, and the publishing of an annual volume containing the 
proceedings and elaborate monographs. One more meeting was held in Saratoga in 1885, 
but in 1886 the Association met at Washington, in 1887 in Boston and Cambridge, in 
1888 again in Washington, the date then being changed from the spring to the Christ- 
mas holidays, which, with one exception, has ever since been the regular time for the 
meeting. The Association was now firmly established as one of the learned societies 
of the land. Atthe end of 1888 it had over 500 members, including about 100 life 
members; it had paid for its publications and the Treasurer had accumulated, chiefly 
from life-memberships, a fund of $3,500. The officers and friends of the Association 
now asked Congress to recognize the national character of the institution by giving it a 
special government charter. By the efforts of Senator Hoar and Mr, Phelan, member 
of the House from Tennessee, there was obtained an act of incorporation, which is al- 
most unique in the Federal Statute Book ; for while it creates an intellectual corporation 
on a national basis, the actual connection with the government is confined to three 
points: the right of the Association to hold property in the District of Cclumbia; the 
location of ‘‘the principal office’’ in Washington, and the privilege of sending an an- 
nual report to the Smithsonian Institution, which may cause it to be published as one of 
the Congressional documents. 

A practical, though not a legal, consequence of this act was that the annual meetings 
were regularly appointed in Washington from 1889 to 1895, except when the Chicago 
Fair came in to disturb the activity of the Association. It was resolved to concentrate 
the interest which would ordinarily go to the annual meetings of 1892 and 1893 by 
holding in place of them a great meeting at the World’s Historical Congress, at Chi- 
cago, in July, 1893. A good programme was prepared, eminent men came to read 
papers ; but the meeting was completely overshadowed by the great exhibition, and 
was almost a failure. A proposed meeting at Saratoga, in 1894, had also to be aban- 
doned for want of interest, and the Association, in the holidays of 1894, resumed its 
Washington meeting. 

The form and character of the Society’s publications had now undergone a change. 
For the five years, 1885-90, it kept up, at its own expense, an annual volume of 
*«Papers,’’ which included an account of the proceedings and various contributions 
submitted for the imprint of the Association, especially the elaborate monographs of 
Professor Knight on Federal Land Grants for Education, Miss Salmon’s Appointing 
Power, Jameson’s Willem Usselinx, Dr. Schaff’s Church and State in the United 
States, Goode’s Origin of the National, Scientific and Educational Institutions of the 
United States, together with several important bibliographies. The later volumes of 
the series ran to reprints of short papers which had been read at meetings, many of 
them by inconspicuous men, and no longer included the valuable monographs of the 
earlier issues. After the government charter was obtained a new form of publication 
was adopted—an annual report made by the Secretary to the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and by them sent to the Secretary of the Interior, to be printed and 
distributed to members, and also to the public. These reports have been issued in 
every year, beginning in 1889, usually appearing about fourteen months after the an- 
nual meeting, of which they contain an account, together with many of the brief papers. 
The only elaborate publications in these reports up to 1896 have been bibliographies, 
especially the very serviceable list of the historical societies of the United States and 
Canada prepared by Mr. Griffin. 
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Meanwhile, perhaps because the government had relieved the Society of some of 
its responsibility, the membership fell off from about 700 to about 600, and interest in 
the annual meetings lagged. At the session of 1895, in Washington, only forty or 
fifty members were present—not half as many as seven years earlier—and a painful 
moment came when at the hour for opening a meeting a young gentleman appeared to 
read a paper in accordance with the programme and found but seven persons in the 
house. Apparently some new course was necessary, and at that meeting were laid the 
foundations for a broader and more national development of the Association, by hold- 
ing sessions in a succession of large cities, so as to enlist public interest; by changing 
the character of the programmes; by giving greater opportunities for social converse ; 
and by adding new intellectual activities. Hence, under the guidance of the Council, 
the Association voted to hold the next meeting in New York. An earlier attempt had 
been made to persuade Congress to establish a National Manuscripts Commission ; 
failing in this, the Council determined to found such a commission in behalf of the As- 
sociation, with instructions to collect unpublished papers of public men wherever found, 
and to prepare them for publication as a part of the annual report. At the same time 
a prize was established to be given to the writer of the best monograph of the year. 

At the New York meeting of 1896 the Association quickly responded to the activity 
of its officers. The opportunity of appearing in such an association to read a brief 
paper, later to be printed, had been much enjoyed by the younger members, and had 
given pleasant impressions to the elders, but it was now felt that the way to make meet- 
ings attractive was to call out the best known members ; and the programme committee 
adopted a policy of putting several papers which bore on a common subject into the 
same session and thus of reviving that discussion which had been so agreeable a part 
of the early meetings. The New York people also improved the social features of the 
meeting by providing a place of common social meeting and by holding a delightful 
subscription breakfast. 

In an association so large, meeting so infrequently, the motive force must be in the 
permanent Council, which consisted in 1896 of the officers of the year, four elective 
Councillors, and such of the ex-Presidents as chose to attend. That body proceeded 
in the path which it had marked out for itself the year previous, by receiving from the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission a valuable report, which was printed in the next 
annual report; andthe prize was awarded to an essay, which was also published in the 
report for 1896. In addition, two new activities were created: The Church History 
Society, which for some years had existed as a separate organization, usually holding 
its meetings at the same time and place as the larger ssociation, now agreed to add 
its weight and its members by organizing as a section of the general body ; and the 
Council founded a Committee of Seven, primarily to investigate the question of College 
entrance requirements in history, but also to take into account proper courses in history 
in the schools. 

For some time there had been complaint from the numerous Western members that 
it was unfair to expect them year after year to take the time and money necessary for a 
journey to the East. In December, 1897, therefore, the Association held in Cleveland 
a meeting both interesting and well attended. The programme proceeded on the same 
lines as that of the New York meeting, and included reports from several of the com- 
mittees and commissions appointed by the Association, especially the Committee of 
Seven. The sccial side of the annual conference was more agreeable than at any pre- 
vious meeting ; three large and hospitable receptions were offered by Cleveland house- 
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holds; the Association was entertained at lunch by Western Reserve University, and 
there was also held an entertaining breakfast, enlivened by brief and crisp speeches, 

The meeting of 1898, at New Haven, went still further in the direction of the two 
previous meetings. As in several previous years, the sessions were held simultaneously 
with those of the American Economic Association, thus ensuring a large attendance at 
New Haven from out of town—upwards of 150 in all ; and the people of the city aided 
to make up audiences of from 300 to 500. Besides the pedagogic and technical side of 
the reports to the Association, there were interesting discussions on subjects of most 
lively interest, particularly on the constitutional difficulties of colonization. 

Again the Council came forward with a list of new activities. The prize was revived 
under the appropriate name of the Justin Winsor Prize, and a committee was appointed 
to administer it. A new bibliographical committee composed of librarians was ap- 
pointed, for many heads of libraries have from the first shown special interest in the 
kindred work of the Association and will be glad to codperate in the task of making 
the materials of American history available. A third committee was constituted to in- 
vestigate historically the question of the methods of colonization employed by other 
countries, and especially by England, whose problems have been so much like those 
which appear to be coming before the American people. 

Perhaps the most important work of the meeting was the ratifying of an agreement 
drafted by the Council on one side, and upon the other by the editors of the American 
Historical Review. That periodical was founded in 1895, upon a three-year guarantee 
fund, which produced in all about $10,000, and the function of the editors was so closely 
akin to the work of the American Historical Association that it was natural to think of 
bringing them together. On the other hand, the publishing responsibilities of the Asso- 
ciation were already large, and the Treasurer was justly unwilling to hazard his accumu- 
lated funds for any new enterprise. Accordingly the Association resolved, without an 
opposing vote, that it would subscribe for the Review for each of its living members, 
without assuming any other financial responsibility ; and that, on the other hand, as 
vacancies occurred in the Board of Editors they should be filled by the vote of the 
Council of the Association ; the whole arrangement to be terminable on one year’s no- 
tice, whenever desired by the editors or the Association. Armed with this substantial 
subscription list the editors are able to make a very satisfactory arrangement with the 
publishers, and the result is that the Review will be continued on the same lines as 
before and in much the same hands. It does not become the organ of the Association, 
and is subject to no instructions, except through the process of replacing editors who 
may fail to satisfy the Council of the Association, as their terms expire. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in December, 1899, in Boston and 
Cambridge, and a programme committee and a local committee are already at work. 
Meanwhile the Association is now carrying on the following historical activities : 

(1) An annual meeting of three days, held in the Christmas holidays, a new Presi- 
dent being chosen each year. It has been decided that these meetings shall be held in 
an Eastern city, a Western city and Washington, in triennial succession. 

(2) The publication of an annual report (which includes the report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission), edited by the a of the Association, and printed 
through the Smithsonian Institution. 

(3) The Historical Manuscripts Nenana of five members under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Jameson, To iiis Commission was added at New Haven Mr. Her- 
bert Friedenwald, who is in charge of the Department of Manuscripts in the Congres- 
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sional Library, and can thus establish the needed relation between the historical stores 
of the government and those of individuals, 

(4) The Justin Winsor Prize, to be assigned to the best monograph of each year by 
a committee of which Professor F. J. Turner is chairman. 

(5) The Committee of Seven under the chairmanship of A. C, McLaughlin, This 
committee has made two interim reports and has arranged to publish its final report in 
the spring of 1899 through a publisher. 

(6) The Commission on the History of Colonial Dependencies, of which Professor 
H. E. Bourne is chairman, and which is expected to report at the next annual meeting. 

(7) The Bibliographical Committee, W. E. Foster, chairman. 

(8) The appointment of editors for the American Historical Review, of which Pro- 
fessor George B. Adams is chairman. 

(9) The new General Committee, Professor H. B, Adams, chairman ; the members 
of which are intended to serve as centers of historical information in their own State and 
cities. 

10. The Church History Section, of which Dr. Samuel Macaulay Jackson is secre- 
tary. 

From the above sketch of the history and the present activities of the American 
Historical Association, it may be seen that no branch of learning in the United States 
has a better organization and concentration of effort. The plan of the Association is to 
distribute its work as widely as possible among committees and commissions, one 
member of each committee to be also a member of the Council or in close touch with 
it, so that the elective Council may serve as a clearing house for all the Association’s 
undertakings. The membership is now rapidly increasing, as might be expected in 
consideration of the valuable publications and opportunities offered to members, and 
the low fees required of them, and the accumulated funds are $12,000, well invested. 
The members may look back with satisfaction, and forward with cheerfulness, to the 
work of the American Historical Association. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 





THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SEVEN, ON HISTORY IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 


THE American Historical Association, at a meeting in New York, two years ago, 
appointed a committee of its members to prepare a report on the subject of history in sec- 
ondary schools, and to make suggestions and recommendations concerning college en- 
trance requirements in history. The committee was composed of H. B. Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins ; George L. Fox, of the Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven; A. B. 
Hart, of Harvard ; Charles H. Haskins, University of Wisconsin ; A. C. McLaughlan, 
University of Michigan ; Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar ; H. Morse Stephens, Cornell. Rec- 
ognizing the fact that there were no generally accepted judgments as to the value of 
historical study or as to the place which history should occupy in the curriculum, the 
committee entered upon a systematic investigation of the field of historical instruction, 
seeking to find out how much history was taught, what methods were used, and, in gen- 
eral, what were the prevailing conditions. It sought also to discover what was the pre- 
vailing sentiment as well as the common practice, and, moreover, to ascertain what was 
' the spirit and tendency of the time, the ideals and hopes of the energetic intelligent 
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teachers. Without a knowledge of the present situation the committee could not speak 
or act with assurance, but it rightly thought that it is of more value to know how one 
successful teacher achieves his object than how twenty unsuccessful teachers do not, 
and that it is more desirable to know what practical experienced teachers, who have 
given thought and enthusiasm to the subject, believe can be done and should be done 
than to know the static condition of twenty others who are content with the semi-suc- 
cess or failure of the present. With these ends, in view circulars were sent to sev- 
eral hundred schools that were considered representative or typical. The answers to 
these circulars disclosed the general condition of history as a secondary subject and 
gave some indication also of the purposes and strivings of progressive teachers and 
superintendents. But returns from printed circulars are at the best unsatisfactory and 
uncommunicative, and in consequence the committee sought by other means to dis- 
cover what the schools were doing and what the schoolmen were thinking about and 
seeking to accomplish. Use was made of the educational associations and conferences, 
where discussions were held at various times on some of the problems with which the 
committee was struggling. In this way, and especially, perhaps, by personal consul- 
tation with experienced teachers, the committee acquired knowledge of the prevailing 
sentiment and the present tendency and_is thus enabled to speak with some little assur- 
ance in its final report. While only one of the members of the committee is at present 
a secondary teacher, several of its members have taught for a time in secondary 
schools, and have, therefore, some immediate knowledge of the limitations and capac- 
ities of the average pupil and the burdens of the average teacher ; moreover, the pa- 
tient effort to ascertain facts seems to demonstrate that the report cannot justly be con- 
sidered as embodying merely the theoretical aspirations of college professors who are 
intent upon magnifying their office and exalting their vocation. 

The report of the committee as finally prepared will form a substantial monograph 
on the whole subject of history in the schools. The first part, constituting about one- 
half of the whole, is, in large measure, not so much a report to the Historical Associa. 
tion as a general treatment of the subject for the benefit of practical teachers and school- 
mer. One of its chief objects is to offer helpful suggestions as to purposes and methods 
of historical work. It contains a discussion of the value of historical study ; the corre- 
lation of history with other subjects ; the division of the field of history into four blocks 
or periods ; the manner of successfully treat ing these periods ; methods of teaching his- 
tory ; the training of teachers ; recommendations as to college entrance requirements. 
The second part contains a number of special contributions. One is a report on history 
in the German gymnasia, by Miss Salmon, who spent several months in Germany on 
behalf of the committee, with the sole purpose of seeing how history is taught in the 
land of pedagogical theories. This second portion also contains statements of the pres- 
ent condition of English, French, and Canadian schools, a suggested curriculum for the 
elementary schools and the grades below the high school—an extensive bibliography 
on the study and teaching of history. 

The patient work bestowed upon this report gives it permanent value; it is likely to prove 
stimulating to teachers and suggestive to superintendents and principals, who are op- 
pressed with the problems involved in the organization of the curriculum. The interest 
shown in the work of the committee at the recent historical meeting at New Haven, 
where a large part of the report of the committee was read and discussed, may be looked 
upon as faithful earnest of the general interest on the part of teachers when the whole 
report is published. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES.* 


PROFESSOR JOHN Dewey, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. 


PRESIDENT WARFIELD has announced 
a gift of $10,000 to Lafayette College. It 
is also reported that a gift of $50,000 has 
been made for the Chemical Laboratory. 


Dr. Scott OwEN, Professor of Anatomy 
in the College of Medicine at Syracuse 
University, died of pneumonia at his home 
on Monday, January 2d. 


Mr. CHARLES A. KEFFER, of the Divis- 
ion of Forestry at Washington, has just 
been appointed to the Chair of Agriculture 
and Horticulture at New Mexico Agricul- 
tural College. 


PROFESSOR R. S. WoopWARD, of Co- 
lumbia University, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the American Mathematical Society 
in succession to Professor Simon New- 
comb, 


PRoFEssOR B. K. EMERSON, of Am- 
herst College, has been elected President 
of the American Geological Society in suc- 
cession to Professor J. J. Stevenson, whose 
address on ‘‘ Our Society ’’ is published in 
the present number of Science. 


Mr. H. O. Armour has given $20,000 
to Whitworth College, a Presbyterian in- 
stitution at Sumner, Wash. The sum of 
$75,000 has been collected for Arcadia 
University, a Baptist institution at Wolfe- 
ville, N. S., $15,000 having been given 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller. 


*In order to make this section of Book RE- 
VIEWS as complete as possible, the editor asks 
for the codperation of college authorities. Prop- 
erly authenticated news will be printed of all 
changes in college faculties, changes in instruc- 
torships and important college news. 


Dr. THOMAS EGLESTON, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Metallurgy in 
Columbia University, has presented to the 
University his library and mineralogical 
collection. The former is especially rich 
in serials ; the latter contains about 5,000 
valuable specimens. 


A COLLECTION of works of Southern lit- 
erature since the war has just been pre- 
sented to the historical department of the 
Johns Hopkins University by Dr. Herbert 
B. Adams, Professor of History. 

The gift contains nearly every work of 
Southern novelists written since the war, 


Mr. C. W. EpWARDs, a graduate of 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C., who 
studied at Tulane and Columbia, has 
been elected Acting Assistant Professor of 
French and German. Mr. W. F. Gill, 
another Alumnus of the College, who 
studied at Hopkins, has been elected As- 
sistant in Greek. 


Mr. J. LaRMOR has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety. The Vice-Presidents are Mr. F. 
Darwin, Professor Forsyth and Dr. Gas- 
kell, and members of the Council: Mr. H. 
Gadow, Mr. D. Sharpe and Professor J. J. 
Thompson, Mr. A. Berry and Mr. Wilber- 
force. 


C. G. OsGoon, ’94, has been appointed 
Instructor in Freshman English at Yale, 
Professor Irving Fisher's classes during 
his absence will be taken by his assistants, 
J. M, Gaines and W. B. Bailey, and Mr. 
M. H. Robinson, of the graduate depart- 
ment, which thus shows its value in sup- 
plying Yale instructors for emergencies. 


THE Professorship of History and Polit- 
ical Science in Carleton College, Minn., 
held since 1883, by C. H. Cooper, has be- 
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come vacant through the election of Pro- 
fessor Cooper to the Presidency of the 
State Normal School, at Mankato, the larg- 
est of the Minnesota Normal Schools. 
George H. Alden, Ph.D., of Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa, has received the appointment. 


At the twenty-seventh convocation of 
the University of Chicago, on January 4th, 
President Harper announced two gifts of 
land, one by Mr. N. A. Ryerson, valued 
at $34,000, and one by Marshall Field, 
valued at $135,000. A gymnasium will 
be erected on the latter site. The enroll- 
ment of the University is 1,621, an in- 
crease of 450 over last year. 


THE new catalogue of the University of 
Pennsylvania, about to be issued, will 
show that there are 258 officers and 2,790 
students, of whom 1,337 are in the 
Departments of Medicine and Dentistry. 
There are in the School of Arts 365, in 
the Towne Scientific School 284 and in 
the Department of Philosophy 158 stu- 
dents. 


Rev. Dr. GEORGE E. MERRILL, of New- 
ton, formerly pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Springfield, was chosen yesterday 
as President of Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. J., at the semi-annual meeting 
of the trustees held in New York. Dr. 
Merrill is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity and of the Newton Theological Semi- 
nary. 


PROFESSOR G. W. FaR ow, of Harvard 
University, has been elected President of 
the American Society of Naturalists. Pro- 
fessor H. C. Bumpus, of Brown Univer- 
sity, to whom the recent growth and suc- 
cessful meetings of the Society have been 
in large measure due, has resigned the 
Secretaryship and is succeeded by Profes- 
sor T. H. Morgan, of Bryn Mawr College. 


IT was announced in Princeton recently 
that Mr. Charles Scribner, Jr., of New 


York, had founded a Fellowship in English 
Literature in Princeton University. It will 
yield $500 per year. It is open to compe- 
tition for all seniors who have been in 
college two academic years and have the 
other general requirements for all fellow- 
ships. 


THERE seem to be difficulties in ar- 
ranging for the accommodation of the 
University of London, in the buildings of 
the Imperial Institute. In the meanwhile 
the Council of University College have 
notified the Statutory Commission that 
they are prepared to consider placing the 
land, buildings and endowments of the 
College at the complete disposal of the 
Commission. 


E. Otis KENDALL, Ex-Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and for years one 
of the foremost educators of the country, 
died last month at the age of eighty-two 
years. Professor Kendall was for a num- 
ber of years Vice-President of the Univer- 
sity and Dean of the College Faculty. He 
was connected with many of the educa- 
tional societies of the country, and for 
many years was Vice-President of the 
American Philosophical Society. 


THE will of the late Mrs. Caroline L: 
Macy, who founded the Macy Memorial 
Art School, was filed for probate in the 
Surrogate’s Office to-day. A petition for 
the admission of the will to probate places 
the value of the personal property left by 
the testatrix at $1,500,000 and the real es- 
tate in this State at $50,000. Mrs. Macy 
bequeathed to the New York Teachers’ 
College $200,000, the income from that 
amount to be used for paying the salaries 
of the teachers of the school. To the 
Presbyterian Hospital was bequeathed 
$5,000, to establish a bed in memory of 
the testatrix’s daughter, Mary M. K. 
Willets, 
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THE alumni of Harvard College, by a 
vote of 2,782 to 1,481, have reversed their 
previous vote extending the franchise in 
voting for overseers of the University to 
the graduates of all the schools. Presi- 
dent Eliot and most members of the fac- 
ulty who are alumni voted with the mi- 
nority. The annual catalogue of Harvard 
University records 411 officers and 4,660 
students, an increase of 7 officers and 84 
students over last year. These figures in- 
clude the Summer School, but not Rad- 
cliffe College, the enrollment of which is 
411 students. There are 1,851 students 
in the College and 560 in the Medical 
School. 


Ir is announced that the competitive 
examinations for the fellowships of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens will be held this year on March 
16th, 17th and 18th. Candidates are to 
enter their names on or before February 
Ist with Professor B. I. Wheeler (Ithaca, 
N. Y.), Chairman of Fellowship Commit- 
tee, from whom all information as to place, 
subjects, etc., may be obtained. These 
fellowships yield $600 each. The Hoppin 
Fellowship, open to women only, yields 
$1,000, and is assigned without examina- 
tion, preference being given, however, to 
such persons as have already held a re- 
gular competitive fellowship. 


Dr. EuGen Dusots has been called to 
a Professorship in Geology in the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. Dr. Kippenberger 
has been appointed Professor of Chem- 
istry in the University of Breslau. Dr. 
Wagner has qualified as docent in Phys- 
ical Chemistry in the University of Leipzig 
and Dr. Weinschenk in Mineralogy and 
Geology in the Polytechnic Institute at 
Miinich. In the University of Paris, M. 
Vidal de la Blache has been appointed 
Professor of Geography and M. Seailles 
has been made Professor of Philosophy. 
M. Lacour has been made Associate Pro- 


fessor in the Faculty of Science at Nancy. 
In University College, London, Mr. W. 
G. Savage has been appointed as Assist- 
ant in the Department of Bacteriology and 
Mr. G. Bertram Hunt, M.D., has been 
appointed Assistant in the Department of 
Pathological Histology. 


THE experiment of the University of 
Chicago in establishing a down-town col- 
lege, and arranging its courses at such 
times as would suit the convenience of the 
teachers of the city and others who could 
not enter the regular classes at the Uni- 
versity, has met with a success beyond the 
expectations of the warmest friends of the 
movement. The determination of the 
University to admit without examination 
all teachers who are graduates of the Chi- 
cago High Schools, or an equivalent 
course, and the lowering of the fees to 
them, has helped both the University and 
the public. At the opening of the Col- 
lege few thought that the enrollment 
would be more than 100 or 150, but there 
are already 286 matriculants, nearly all 
teachers, and about 150 schools are repre- 
sented. All the classes begun in October 
will continue until the first of April, and 
new classes will begin with the present 
month. 





Mr. W.C. McDonatp’s benefactions to 
the McGill University, Montreal, have 
often been the subjects of notes in these 
columns, and last we recorded that he had 
received the honor of a knighthood in 
recognition of his gifts to philanthropical 
and educational objects in Canada. Mr. 
McDonald’s princely gifts to the McGill 
University include $20,000 to the Work- 
man Endowment for Mechanical Engi- 
neering ; the erection of the W. C. Mc- 
Donald Engineering Building, valued, 
with its equipment, at $350,000, and an 
endowment for its maintenance; the en- 
dowment of the Chair of Electrical Engi- 
neering with the sum of $40,000; the 
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erection and endowment of the Physcs 
Building, valued at $300,000, and two 
Chairs of Physics with endowments 
amounting to $90,000; the endowment 
of the Faculty of Law with $150,000; the 
endowment and equipment of the Chair 
of Architecture ; a further sum of $150,000 
for the maintenance of the Engineering 
Building ; $50,000 towards the endow- 
ment of the Pension Fund; and the erec- 
tion of a new building for the Department 
of Chemistry, Mining and Agriculture, at 
a cost of $500,000, making the total 
amount contributed to the institution up- 
wards of $1,600,000. 


THE following gifts to educational insti- 
tutions in the United States are announced 
in Scicnce: The Lawrence Scientific 
School, Harvard University, has received 
$10,000 from Mr. J. H. Jennings, for the 
establishment of ascholarship. Mr. James 
Stillman, of New York, has given $50,000 
to Harvard College to cover the cost 
of land and buildings for a projected Har- 
vard Infirmary, which will bear the name 
of the donor. In addition, Mr. Stillman 
will contribute $2,500 annually for four 
years. The will of the late Charles P. 
Wilder, of Wellesley Hills, bequeaths 
$102,000 to Mount Holyoke College, and 
the trustees of Wellesley College announce 
a gift of $50,000 made by Mr. Wilder be- 
fore hisdeath. No conditions are attached 
to the gift. The Catholic University of 
Washington has received the information 
that by the will of Daniel T. Leahy, of 
Brooklyn, it receives $10,000. The Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has been presented 
by Mr. William A. Proctor with the library 
of Mr. Robert Clarke, containing” 6,704 
volumes valued at over $50,000. A fund 
of $100,000 is being raised by the trustees 
and friends of Oberlin, the income from 
from which is to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the term bills of needy students. 


About one-tenth of this amount has al- 
ready been collected. 


Harpers Weekly has called attention to 
a conference of faculty advisers and other 
friends of amateur sport for the considera- 
tion of various suggestions which have 
been made looking towards the mainte- 
nance of a higher standard. Many minor 
questions of eligibility, conflicting rules 
and the like will come up, but Mr. Caspar 
Whitney, who, in Harper's Weekly, has 
long advocated reform in college athletics, 
holds that ‘‘ the imperative need to whole- 
some life in college sport is unflinching 
and impartial revision of the regulations 
that permit of the following abuses: (1) 
Misappropriation for athletic purposes of 
the scholarships for ‘indigent students ;’ 
(2) illegitimate recruiting of athletes ; (3) 
practice with professional teams—in base- 
ball, for example ; (4) preliminary train- 
ing or practice ; (5) indifference to scholar- 
ship standard for athl-'-- 6) under- 
graduate speculation in football tickets.’’ 
That there is crying need of such reform 
appears clearly enough from Mr. Whit- 
ney’s statements that he often receives 
letters from the Middle West ‘‘ calling at- 
tention to Western athletes who, by 
agents, sometimes unofficial, at other 
times avowedly official, have been lured 
to Eastern institutions by promises, mov- 
ing though mysterious, and variously out- 
raging the ethics of amateur sport ;’’ and 
that ‘‘it is a fact beyond dispute that ille- 
gitimate means of recruiting are employed, 
and that under the guise of ‘indigent stu- 
dents’ men have been permitted to enter, 
and, indeed, on occasions have been 
maintained, because of their ability in foot- 
ball, in baseball or in track athletics.’’ 
This authority holds that ‘‘ only a very few 
institutions ’’ in the East are now guilty of 
this sort of thing ; but so long as there is 
one, reform is imperatively needed.— ew 
York Evening Post. 
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THE number of students shows a slight 
increase over last year, 619 as against 601. 
Professor Bracq, of the De- 
partment of French, has 
been giving during the first semester 
the course of lectures on Contemporary 
French Literature, which he delivered last 
winter before the Lowell Institute. The 
ten lectures covered very completely the 
various lines of literary activity in France 
at the present, discussing the develop- 
ment, characteristics and relative impor- 
tance of each. The influence of theory 
upon certain phases of French literature was 
emphasized. The subjects included were 
Philosophy, Criticism, History, Eloquence, 
Poetry, the Drama and Fiction, with three 
introductory lectures on the Natural, In- 
tellectual and Ethical Inheritance and De- 
velopment of the Modern Frenchman. It 
is not easy for any people to form a just 
and unbiassed conception of a foreign lit- 
erature—its tendencies, its ideals, its mis- 
sion, but the combination, in Professor 
Bracq, of the Gallic nature with Anglo- 
Saxon residence and experience has en- 
abled him to present in a sense both sides 
at once. 

Professor Moon, of the Latin Depart- 
ment, has given six lectures in connection 
with the latin reading of the Freshman 
year. He has treated with some detail the 
history of Livy in regard to its historical 
purpose, method and value looking to- 
wards the comparison with modern his- 
tory and awakening of a deeper interest 
of the relations of Rome to modern ideas 
and life. 


Vassar. 


THE recent action of Washington and 
Lee University in founding a School of 
Washington Political Economy and Sci- 

and Lee. ence, and the steps taken 
by various colleges to provide free scholar- 
ships for worthy young Cubans, are 
timely reminders of the part our uni- 
versities and colleges can play in helping 
to solve the grave questions with which 


the expansion policy has confronted us. 
Hitherto the charge has been brought with 
considerable truth against our institutions 
of learning that beyond the general train- 
ing in the sciences and humanities nothing 
has been done by them to prepare their 
students for the duties of citizenship. At 
Harvard to day only two courses relate to 
the machinery of our governments, State 
and Federal, and nowhere is there, we be- 
lieve,a professor who devotes all his time 
to American political methods. Now that 
even under our military occupation a 
demand for able and trained administra- 
tors has arisen, prompt establishment in 
our leading universities of chairs and 
schools of government, which shall deal 
with the lessons and teachings of American 
experience at home, and of English and 
French failures and success in India, 
Egypt and Algeria, would do much 
towards stimulating and enlightening pub- 
lic opinion. Even the most fiery annex- 
ationist cannot deny that it is our plain 
duty to give to our wards a better kind of 
government than the machine brand, and 
if our colleges will but turn out at least 
theoretically trained men they will deprive 
the politicians of one familiar excuse for 
the appointment of political favorites and 
failures in life. There could be no better 
chance for the various faculties to show 
how carefully they watch the public needs, 
and their readiness to perform a national 
service of a high order.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


THE University of Tennessee has just 
completed a large and thoroughly equipped 
Tenaeeeee. mechanical building, which 
is doubtless one of the 

finest in the Southern States. It con- 
tains provisions for all departments of 
iron and wood working, pattern-making 
and founding, the testing of materials, and 
complete electrical equipment. No ex- 
pense has been spared to make this a per- 
fect laboratory for the most thorough 
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study of mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering. A new chair of American His- 
tory, under the direction of Dr. George 
Frederick Mellen, has been initated. Pro- 
fessor Henry J. Darnall, recently from the 
University of Leipzig, has been appointed 
to the Chair of Modern Language. A 
complete course of Spanish language and 
literature has been added, which is being 
largely attended. Over fifty women 
students have been enrolled and are doing 
admirable work. One of the buildings 
has been remodeled and equipped for 
their use, for the first time permitting the 
young women in attendance at the Uni- 
versity to have rooms on the campus. 
Hitherto it has been necessary for them to 
find accommodations outside the grounds 
of the institution. Mrs. Charles A. Per- 
kins, formerly of Bryn Mawr and Welles- 
ley, has been appointed Dean of the 
Woman’s Department. A new system of 
dormitory government has been adopted, 
the buildings now being assigned to the 
various Fraternity Chapters and other 
clubs in the University, which are subject, 
of course, to the guidance of the Univer- 
sity authorities. These organizations are 
self-regulating, and are made responsible 
for good order within their various build- 
ings. The planis proving a great success, 
permitting as it does a natural and con- 
genial grouping of the students. 


THE winter term’s enrollment at Indiana 
University shows the usual increase in at- 
tendance. The steady 
growth of the last few years 
is doubtless due, more than to any other 
one cause, at least, to the system of studies. 
The system, although no longer new, is 
new enough to call for a word of explana- 
tion. Astudent’s undergraduate work falls 
into three divisions: the major subject, re- 
quired work, and electives. There are no 
courses corresponding strictly to the old 
‘*classical, literary, philosophical and sci- 
entific,’’ but each of the fifteen depart- 
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ments offers a four years’ course of its own. 
In order to graduate a student must elect 
the work of some department as his major 
subject, and this work takes up a third of 
his time. Something more than a third 
goes to required courses: mathematics, 
English, some science involving laboratory 
work, one year each; languages, two years. 
The rest of the time is devoted to electives. 
The arrangement has proved to be prac- 
tical. It allows a large freedom in respect 
of elective work (for the major subject 
is a matter of the student’s own choos- 
ing), and at the same time provides at 
least a reasonable amount of the work 
that belongs inany liberal education. 
The University, one of the oldest in the 
West, was established January 20, 1820. 
The annual celebration of this Foundation 
Day is one of the features of the winter 
term. The usual exercises are suspended; 
the morning is given to addresses, and in 
the evening the students present a play. 
The principal addresses this year were by 
President Adams, of the University of Wis- 
consin, and ex-Congressman Cooper, who 
represented the alumni. Two years ago 
the ‘‘ student play ’’ was: ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer ;’’ last year, ‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing ;’’ and this year, as artistic anti- 
climax indeed, though no less ambitious 
effort, an original comedy, ‘‘ Love’s a Va- 
grant.”’ 


OnE of the educational events of the 
year in America took place unobtrusively 
.. at the meeting of the trus- 
eeeeumne tees of Columbia Univer- 
sity last month. This was the adop- 
tion of the resolution converting the Law 
School into a graduate department of the 
University, by limiting admission to the 
school to college graduates. This change, 
the fruition of many years of self-denying 
labor on the part of the faculty, is to take 
effect in the fall of 1903, and is properly 
regarded as completing the development 
which was begun by Deen Keener and his 
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associates in 1891. That the Columbia 
Law School is ripe for this forward move- 
ment is evinced by the steady growth of 
the graduate element in the student body 
during the last five years, the percentage 
of college graduates having increased from 
42 per cent. in 1893 to 62 per cent. in 
1898. It is the confident belief of the 
faculty of the school, as well as of the 
trustees, that the superior attractiveness of 
a school open only to college graduates, 
and capable, therefore, of doing the high- 
est grade of work, will more than counter- 
balance the loss of the diminishing per- 
centage of non-graduate students. That 
the school will, with these increased ad- 
vantages, become a more important factor 
than ever in the development of legal 
education and the elevation of its stand- 
ards is too clear for argument. 

The faculty has just been strengthened 
by the addition of John W. Houston, of 
the firm of Cravath & Houston, and acon- 
siderable extension of the work of the 
school is in contemplation. A feature of 
instruction new to law schools will be the 
offering of a course relating to office work 
and practice, and among the other new 
courses being arranged is one in bank- 
ruptcy. Scholarships have been estab- 
lished in the Law School, some of which 
will be open to men entering the first-year 
class in the fall. These scholarships will 
be conferred on college graduates, and 
will be awarded on the basis of need and 
ability. 





PROFESSOR ROBERT B. OWENS, for six 
years in charge of the department of Elec- 
trical Engineering in the 
University of Nebraska, 
resigned Jate in the summer to accept a 
similar position in McGill University. 
Mr. Morgan Brooks, a practical electrician 
of large experience, graduate of Brown 
and of Stevens Institute, late President of 
the Minneapolis Electrical Snpply and 
Construction Company, has been put in 
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charge of the department, with the rank 
of Assistant Professor. Mr. G. H. 
Morse, University of Minnesota ’93, has 
been made instructor, vice Dr. W. H. 
Browne, Jr., who has gone, as Assistant 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, to the 
University of Illinois. Richard E, Chan- 
dler, Adjurct Professor of Mechanical 
Drawing and Machine Design, has re- 
signed to accept a professorship of Me- 
chanical Engineering in Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural College, at Stillwater. No 
successor to this work has yet been named. 
Adjunct Professor Percy H. Burnet, one of 
the assistants in the department of Ger- 
man, on leave of absence since April, is 
completing studies with reference to the 
degree of Ph.D. at the University of Chi- 
cago. Dr. H. C. Peterson, for the last 
two years instructor in the department of 
English Literature, has been transferred to 
German, and is carrying Professor Bur- 
net’s work. Mr. W. J. Wyer, Jr., late 
Assistant in the State Library at Albany, 
has been appointed Acting Librarian, in 
place of Mr. John D. Epes, who resigned 
in June. 

Among other important changes in 
effect this year are the promotion of As- 
sociate Professor C. F. Ansley to a full 
professorship of English Language, and 
the appointment of Mrs. Emma P. Wilson, 
A.M., to be Lecturer in English Literature, 
and Dean of women. The increase in 
the relative proportion of women—last 
year 872 out of atotal attendance of 1,915, 
made this step imperative. Dean Wilson 
is an alumna of the University, a lady of 
large influence and culture, and connected 
prominently since graduation with the 
educational and social life of the city and 
the State. 

The attendance for the first semester 
exceeds by thirteen per cent. the totals 
for last year. There is continued increase 
in registration for the higher work of the 
University, as of the Colleges. Last year 
the enrollment in the Graduate School was 








143, of which number forty received the 
degree of A.M., andtwoofPh.D. Theat- 
tendance in the College of Law shows a 
marked increase over previous years. 


THE first week of the new year has to 
chronicle the death (on January 6th) of 
Pennsyl- Professor Ezra Otis Kendall, 
vania. Honorable  Vice-Provost, 
Honorable Dean of the Faculty, and 
Thomas A. Scott, Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

Among the recent developments on the 
material side of the University the reorga- 
nization of the Library is prominent. The 
new Library Committee has authorized the 
equipment of a Reference Reading Room 
on the first floor, where not only members 
of the University, but also the general pub- 
lic, can have access to the books from 8:30 
a.m. to 6 p. m., and in a short time to 
10 p.m. Among the recent acquisitions 
to the Library are the Catalogue of the 
British Museum and a collection of about 
600 monographs relating to the Slavery 
Question. 

On Monday, January goth, Dr. E. C. 
Richardson, the Librarian of Princeton 
University, delivered, in the Library, before 
the Pennsylvania Library Club, a dis- 
course on ‘‘College and University Li- 
braries.’’ Dr. Richardson made a plea 
for the more liberal administration of Li- 
braries in the interest of the special inves- 
tigator and for a more generous equipment 
in the way of books, claiming that 500, 
ooo volumes was a fairly average number 
of books for the Library of an American 
University. 

New courses of lectures before the Law 
School have been announced for March, 
as follows : 

Dr. Talcott Williams, of the Phzladel- 
phia Press, will give three lectures on ‘‘In- 
ternational Law,’’ treating particularly the 
questions that are now of most vital inter- 
est in our national relations. Hon. Ed- 
ward Ambler Armstrong will give one lec- 
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ture on the ‘‘ Early History of the Courts 
of New Jersey.”’ 

The Commemmoration Address, on the 
22d of February, will be delivered this 
year by President Seth Low, Columbia 
University, in the Academy of Music. 

Among matters of general interest in the 
University publications of the present year 
are the addresses of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
before the Graduate Club, on ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of the Poet’s Time on the Poet,”’ 
published in the January number of the 
University Bulletin. 

The articles on Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’’ and 
‘«The Goethe Institutions at Weimar and 
their Work,’’ published in Volume II., No. 
3, of Americana Germanica. Mr. Stewart 
Culin, Director of the Museum of Arche- 
ology and Paleontology, has just pub- 
lished a work, through the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, on ‘‘ Chess and Playing Cards,’ 
containing nearly 300 pages, with over 200 
illustrations. 

The equipment of the Dental Depart- 
ment is being supplemented by the con- 
struction of a new Metallurgical Laboratory 
in the basement of Dental Hall. 


ACCORDING to the President's report, 
which is just issued, Wellesley College was 
never in better condition 
materially and _intellect- 
ually. There are 664 students in all— 
22 resident candidates for the A.M. de- 
gree, 22 non-resident candidates for de- 
grees and 620 registered for the A.B. de- 
gree. Of these the seniors number 131 ; 
juniors, 134; sophomores, 135; fresh- 
men, 211. By comparison with last year 
the freshman class shows a gain of 12 per 
cent. The average age of the seniors is 
23 years and 1 month; junors, 21 years 
and 7 months ; sophomores, 20 years and 
10 months ; freshmen, 20 years, and spe- 
cial students, 24 years and 3 months. The 
health record for the year is a triumph to 
those who believe in the cause of higher 
education. Withdrawals on account of 
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illness have amounted to less than one- 
half of one per cent. of the number in col- 
lege. 

The faculty numbers seventy-nine. Of 
these, three professors and one associate 
professor are absent on leave for the pres- 
ent year. Twenty-one new courses of 
study are set down in the catalogue. Al- 
lowing for the old courses which have been 
superseded, they add twenty-one hours a 
week to last year’s schedule. Among the 
new courses is one in forestry and den- 
drology, which opens possible future occu- 
pations to women whose bias of mind does 
not lead them to choose any of the lines 
of activity already allowed them. Other 
courses offered are: In English, ‘‘ The 
History of Criticism ;’’ in French, ‘‘ The 
Comedy of the Eighteenth Century ;’’ in 
German, ‘‘ Current Literature ;’’ in Latin, 
‘« Advanced Prose Composition ;’’ in liter- 
ature, ‘‘ Literary Types ;’’ in pure mathe: 
matics, ‘‘ Modern Synihetic Geometry,”’ 
‘* Advanced Geography of Space’’ and 
‘‘Higher Plane Curves;’’ in geology, 
«« Advanced Geography:’’ in music, ‘‘ The 
Elements of Musical Construction.’’ In 
art six courses are added, ‘‘ History of 
Architecture,’’ ‘‘ History of Sculpture,’’ 
‘History of Italian Painting,’’ a studio 
course, a course in ‘‘ Advanced Theory 
and Practice af Art,’’ and a seminary 


course in ‘‘ The History of Sculpture.’’ 
Four courses also are offered in the new 


Department of Pedagogy. 

Three thousand dollars for a scholarship 
has come to the College recently, the gift 
of Sarah J. Holbrook, of Holbrook, Mass. 
Two other scholarship gifts have also 
been made during the year, one of $2,000 
from Sarah B. Hyde, the other of $7,000 
from the late Charles Bill, of Springfield. 
Charles T. Wilder, of Wellesley Hills, 
gave $50,000 to the College during his 
lifetime without conditions. It has just 
become available, and the purpose to 
which it will be put has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


STANFORD University met with a most 
serious loss through the death of Professor 
Leland Stan- W. W. Thoburn on the 
ford, Jr. _fifthof last month. Pro- 
fessor Thoburn attended to his University 
work regularly last semester, but during 
vacation contracted a severe cold, which 
developed into pneumonia, causing his 
death. He was associated with President 
Jordan in the Department of Bionomics, 
and was one of Stanford's most beloved 
instructors. His death will be keenly felt, 
especially in the religious life of the Uni- 
versity. 

Edward Howard Griggs, head of the 
Department of Education at Stanford 
University, will return from Europe soon. 
Before returning to Stanford he will visit 
the principal institutions of learning in the 
East. 

Professor Earl Barnes, formerly head of 
the Department of Education at Stanford 
University, will return to America next 
September, to complete the General His- 
tory which he and Mrs. Barnes had begun 
previous to Mrs. Barnes’ death. Professor 
Barnes will continue this work at Cornell, 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania Universities, 
where the supplementary books are now 
being written. 

Mr. Timothy Hopkins, of Menlo Park, 
Cal., has sent two representatives of the 
Zoological Department of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Robert Snodgrass and Edmund 
Heller, to the Galapagos Islands, to spend 
a year in studying the fauna of the Islands 
and to make a collection for the University. 
In ‘several previous occasions Mr. Hop- 
kins has paid the expenses of similar ex- 
peditions. 

Mr. Teggart, Assistant Librarian at 
Stanford University, has been appointed 
to the head of the Mechanic’s Library in 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The construction of the outer quadrangle 
of Stanford University has at last been 
commenced, and the great pressure for 
room which has been experienced for the 
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past few years will soon berelieved. The 
Assembly Hall, with a seating capacity of 
1,700, will be completed for the graduating 
exercises next May, at a cost of $100,000. 
A fire-proof library building, the gift of 
Thomas Welton Stanford, of Australia, 
brother of the founder of the University, is 
being pushed rapidly forward and will be 
completed some time during the summer, 
at a cost of $150,000. The general read- 
ing room will have a seating capacity of 
over 200; and in addition there will be 
twelve seminary rooms for the use of the 
different departments. On the stacks, 
which are to be entirely of steel, there will 
be room for 250,000 volumes, Bids for the 
furnishing of these stacks are now being 
received from Eastern firms, and the low- 
est bid up to the present time for the 
simplest pattern is $21,000, The Mu- 
seum building now nears completion. 

These buildings are to be followed by 
the erection of the Memorial Arch, which 
will form the main entrance to the Univer- 
sity quadrangle and the University chapel. 
Plans for laboratory buildings for the dif- 
ferent scientific departments are now being 
proposed. 





THE recent completion and occupancy 
of a new Physiological Laboratory, ad- 
mirably arranged and 
equipped, directs attention 
to the noteworthy develop- 
ment of the Medical Department of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Within the 
last few years facilities have been succes- 
sively provided for laboratory and clinical 
work in Pathology, Anatomy, Clinical 
Medicine and Pharmacology, in addition 
to the existing Chemical, Biological and 
Physical Laboratories. The resources of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital afford ex- 
ceptional opportunities for training in 
the practical branches of medicine and 
surgery. Since its establishment the 
Medical School has been rigidly a post- 
graduate department, requiring for ad- 
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mission not only a baccalaureate degree 
in arts and science, but adequate training 
in physics, chemistry and biology, with a 
reading knowledge of French and German 
and acquaintance with Latin. The re- 
cently published report of the Dean of the 
Medical School notes that this require- 
ment as to preliminary training is not only 
beyond that of any other medical school in 
this country, but equal to, if not in advance 
of, that of any foreign university. 

The growth of the teaching staff of the 
Medical School has been from fifteen in 
October, 1893, when the first year of the 
course was organized, to fifty-three in 
1898. The student body has increased 
from eighteen, in 1893, to two hundred and 
thirty-six, in 1898, of which latter number 
sixty-nine were physicians in attendance 
upon special courses or engaged in special 
research. Of the students proper, less than 
twenty per cent. are credited to Maryland, 
and no less than forty-seven colleges were 
represented In preliminary training, fit- 
ness for study, work accomplished and 
social and moral tone, this body of medical 
students is probably unique. It seems reas- 
onable to forecast that the Johns Hopkins 
University will accomplish for medical edu- 
cation in this country some measure of that 
which it has already wrought for university 
education. Systematic instruction to per- 
sons not formally connected with the Uni- 
versity is afforded during the present aca- 
demic year by class courses in history and 
science, especially adapted to the needs of 
Baltimore public schoolteachers. The first 
course is devoted to the history of educa- 
tion and the relations of England and 
America ; the second series treats of the 
elements of physical geography and geol- 
ogy. A nominal fee is required for each 
course and printed outlines and bibliog- 
raphies are furnished without further cost. 
The success of the plan has been remark- 
ables Some two hundred persons, for the 
most part teachers, have been enrolled in 
each course, and are now pursuing sys- 
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tematic study in the subjects selected. Asa 
rational form of ‘‘university extension’’ the 
experience is instructive and encouraging. 

In the light of current events particular 
interest attaches to the announcement that 
the course of lectures on American Diplo- 
matic History in 1899, provided by the 
gift of Dr. Albert Shaw, will be given by 
Dr. John H. Latané on ‘‘ The Diplomatic 
Relation of the United States and Spanish 
America.”’ 


THE first term of the new College for 
Teachers, which opened October Ist, has 
been of interest in a num- 
ber of ways. This new 
college was made possible by the generos- 
ity of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, of Chicago, 
who pledged a stated sum for five years. 
A suite of rooms in a down-town building, 
centrally located, has been used in order 
that teachers from all parts of Chicago 
might be able to attend the courses. The 
plan of work has been to duplicate in gen- 
eral the instruction offered in the Junior 
College of the University—the usual Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years. In all 22 
courses were conducted this autumn, and 
the intention is to enlarge the curriculum, 
as the demand for more advanced courses 
grows until practically a full course leading 
to the Bachelor’s degree is provided. No 
entrance examinations are required of 
Matriculants. Courses are conducted in 
two hour sessions, during the afternoon 
and the evening. As there are over 5,000 
teachers in the public schools of Chicago 
alone, the great majority of whom have 
never had any more advanced course of 
study than a year or two in the Normal 
School, the field for such a college as this 
would seem a wide one. Unfortunately, 
the great size of Chicago almost precludes 
the possibility of many teachers making 
the necessary effort to attend classes at a 
distance from their daily work. Moreover, 
it is a question whether a teacher is really 
benefited by taxing his mind after a labo- 
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rious day in the school-room ; whether, in- 
deed, it is possible to obtain from him 
truly academic study. So far 282 teachers 
have taken one or more courses. Nearly 
24 per cent. of the total number of regis- 
trations were in Natural Science; about 
22 percent. in Pedagogy, and Ig percent. 
in English Literature. 

The certificate system of admission to 
the Junior College has been in operation 
too short a time to enable one to judge of 
its effects upon the University. That the 
affiliating and codperating schools (as the 
secondary schools are classified in their re- 
lation to the University) favor this change, 
however, may be inferred, perhaps, from 
the increase in numbers in the lower col- 
lege. The registration for the autumn 
quarter, 1898, was 417 in this department ; 
in the University as a whole 1,628 as 
against 1,171 in 1897, and 594 in 1892, 
the first quarter in the history of the Uni- 
versity. It is noteworthy that the propor- 
tion of women to men has increased mark- 
edly in the undergraduate departments, at 
present the percentage of women in the 
Senior College being 50; in the Junior 
College about 45. The total number of 
students enrolled in the University since 
July 1, 1898 (the opening of the scholas- 
tic year), has been 2,709. 

Arrangements were completed last 
spring for the affiliation of the Rush Med- 
ical School, perhaps the strongest medical 
school in Chicago, with the University. 

In November, Greene Hall, a new 
dormitory for women, was opened. This 
building completes one side of the 
Women’s Quadrangle. A new gift of 
great importance has recently been an- 
nounced, by which land to the extent of 
two blocks, lying to the north of the cam- 
pus, has been added to the University 
grounds. Part of this is used as an ath- 
letic field ; the remainder will be valuable 
for building purposes. Another adjoining 
piece of land to the west has been pre- 
sented at the same time by the President 
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of the Board of Trustees. The rapid 
growth of the city has made it imperative 
that the University should obtain adjoin- 
ing properties to provide for its growth. 


THE fiftieth year of the University of 
Wisconsin shows a gratifying advance 
in all lines of effort. In 
spite of the conditions un- 
favorable to a large collegiate attendance 
in the United States last fall, the enroll- 
ment at Wisconsin is more than one hun- 
dred in excess of that of the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The gain is most 
marked in the undergraduate courses and 
is relatively greater among the young 
women than among the young men. The 
number of students in the College of Law 
has again begun to increase after the de- 
cline occasioned by the raising of the re- 
quirements for graduation in law, and the 
attendance upon the courses in agricul- 
ture now taxes to the utmost the resources 
of that college. All departments suffer 
somewhat from lack of room, as the large 
addition to University Hall which it was 
hoped to have ready for occupation at the 
opening of the year is still unfinished. 
These difficulties are, however, but tem- 
porary ; a large structure for the College 
of Engineering is expected in the near 
future, while the magnificent Library Buid- 
ing of the State Historical Society on the 
lower campus will, besides housing the 
University Library, contain seminary 
rooms and some lecture halls for the ad- 
vanced work of the University. Exter- 
nally this building is nearly completed, and 
it will probably be ready for occupation in 
the course of the coming academic year. 

Important modifications in the curri- 
culum of the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence went into effect at the opening of the 
present year. The new arrangement of 
studies is a combination of the course and 
group system, and is designed to introduce 
greater flexibility into the program and in- 
crease the student’s liberty of election, 
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while at the same time securing a certain 
amount of concentration of effort in the 
junior and senior years. The five courses 
of the old system—classics, Latin and 
modern languages, science, history and 
politics, and English—are preserved for 
the first two years, and the work of these 
years is wholly made up of required sub- 
jects, which, however, are so arranged 
that sophomores may, by postponement 
of required studies, have considerable op- 
portunity for election. The work of the 
junior and senior years has been made 
entirely elective, with the provision that 
each student must choose one third of his 
work, including his graduation thesis, 
from some one department of study. 

The most noteworthy change in the 
teaching force has been the reorganization 
of the work in English by the creation of 
a chair of the English language distinct 
from the departments of English literature 
and rhetoric. The new chair has been 
filled by the promotion of Dr. F. G. Hub- 
bard, who now has charge of the English 
composition required of all students as 
well as of the advanced courses in Eng- 
lish philology. The new department 
has been further strengthened by the ap- 
pointment of two additional instructors, 
Messrs. R. E. N. Dodge and E. A. Thur- 
ber. New courses are offered in forensics 
by Professor Frankenburger, in criticism 
by Dr. Beatty, and in American writers 
by Dr. Cairns, whose recent studies in 
early American periodical literature have 
attracted much favorable comment. 


PROFESSOR DEAN C. WORCESTER 
whose recent book, ‘‘ The Philippine Is- 
lands and Their People,’’* 
has meet with so favorable 
a reception, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley a special commissioner to 
go to the Philippines ; he will continue his 
investigations as ethnological and geo- 
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* Published by the Macmillan Company in 
October and already in the fourth edition. 
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graphical expert and will act as adviser to 
the military authorities. 

The collection of musical instruments 
presented to the University by Mr. Fred- 
erick Stearns, of Detroit, has been received 
and will soon be installed. From the 
scientific point of view this is probably the 
most complete collection yet made. It is 
designed to illustrate the development of 
the various types of wind, stringed and 
percussion instruments from the simplest 
to the most complex forms, but it contains 
so great a variety of curious and beautiful 
examples that it will be reckoned by vis- 
itors among the chief attractions of the 
campus. It will be immediately utilized 
in the preparation of our extensive work 
on musical instruments by Mr. Stearns 
and Professor A. A. Stanley, and Profes- 
sor Stanley will give a course of lectures 
each year on the subject in connection 
with the work in music. 

According to the summary given in the 
‘‘War’’ number of the Michigan Alum- 
nus (issued in December), about 300 Uni- 
versity of Michigan men served in the War 
with Spain. Among the more prominent 
were Professors V. C. Vaughan and C. B. 
Nancrede, of the Department of Medicine, 
who were on the medical staff in the San- 
tiago Campaign; Professor M. E. Cooley, 
of the Engineering Department; Chief 
Engineer of the Yosemite, and Major F. 
S. Bourns, who was on the staff of General 
Merritt, at Manila, and acted as inter- 
mediary in conducting the negotiations 
with the Spanish and the insurgents. To 
these should be added William R. Day, 
at first Secretary of State, then a member 
of the Peace Commission; Cushman K, 
Davis, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, also a member of the 
Peace Commission, and George De Rue 
Meiklejohn, Assistant Secretary of War. 

The Treasurer of the Student’s Athletic 
Association reports that in the year ending 
December 31, 1898, about $16,000 were 
expended in athletics, A sign of the very 


lively interest taken in the fortunes of the 
foot-ball team is the recent establishment 
of the Alumni Athletic Association, the 
purpose of which is ‘‘to foster and main- 
tain among the alumni of the University 
of Michigan an active interest in the cause 
of athletics.’’ 

Two other organizations have lately been 
formed that will serve to bring students 
into closer relation with the University. 
The University of Michigan Medical So- 
ciety aims to increase interest in the work 
of the Department of Medicine by bring- 
ing together alumni and prominent men 
in the profession at regular intervals 
throughthe year. At these meetings papers 
will be presented upon important subjects, 
and the laboratories and hospitals will be 
in working order and open to inspection, 
that the application of the latest and best 
methods may be observed. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan Pedagogical Society was 
organized, with the object of promoting the 
intelligent discussion of educational ques- 
tions among students who propose to make 
teaching their life work, and also to retain 
the interest of alumni who have entered 
the teaching profession. 

The Alpha Chi Omega Musical Society 
is now represented in the University 
School of Music by the Theta Chapter, 
the organization having been effected in 
November with seven charter members. 

The first semester of the University 
closes February t1oth, somewhat earlier 
than in previous years. Beginning with 
the academic year 1888’-89, the Univer- 
sity will open on the Tuesday preceding 
the last Wednesday in September. Com- 
mencement will therefore always fall on 
the Thursday preceding the last Wednes- 
day in June. 





IT was with great regret that those inter- 
ested in the University of California heard 
some two months ago of the 
resignation of President Kel- 
logg, to take effect in March, 1899. The 


California. 
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choice of his successor is a grave question, 
both because the immediate past of the 
University has been marked by develop- 
ment unprecedented in its history, and be- 
cause the retiring President leaves affairs in 
train for more conspicuous, even if not more 
substantial, advance in the near future. 

During the administration of Dr. Kel- 
logg as Chairman of the Faculties, acting 
President and President—that is since Au- 
gust, 1890—the resources of the University 
have been more than doubled, in part by 
the doubling of the State tax, which is now 
two cents on every hundred dollars of the 
taxable wealth of the State, partly by the 
benefactions of individuals. There have 
been added to the university six new col- 
leges, in Berkeley, the Colleges of Social 
Sciences, Natural Sciences, and Com- 
merce ; in San Francisco, the Hopkins In- 
stitute of Art, the Graduate Medical School, 
and the Veterinary College. 

To the Academic College have been 
added several new departments, notably 
those of Semitics, Oriental Languages, 
Jurisprudence, and Art. 

The growth of the Professional Colleges 
in San Francisco has been equally marked. 
New buildings, at a cost of $250,000, have 
been erected. The faculties have been 
enlarged, the number of students has in- 
creased, the courses have been lengthened 
to the term approved by the best universi- 
ties in America, and the curricula have 
been brought into closer touch with those 
of the Academic departments. 

In 1890-91 there were in the whole 
University 796 undergraduates and 127 in- 
structors ; the records of 1897-98 show 
2,391 undergraduates and 276 instructors. 
In 1890-91 there were but 21 students en- 
gaged in graduate studies, and but five 
courses open to them. The increased de- 


mand for facilities for graduate work led, 
however, to the establishment, in 1896, of 
the Graduate Department and Council. 
In 1897-98 174 students were in atten- 
dance and 42 graduate courses were offered. 


The growth by a university is not, how- 
ever, to be measured alone by the multi- 
plication of students, instructors, courses, 
colleges or funds. Such increase is, how- 
ever, the evidence of a vital policy. The 
more important advances in method which 
characterize the nine years of President 
Kellogg’s administration are as follows: 
First, reorganization of the curricula of the 
College of Liberal Arts, effected in 1893. 
This consisted in a redistribution of stu- 
dents between the three Colleges of Let- 
ters, Social Sciences and Natural Sciences, 
and in the adoption for each college of a 
curriculum combining the advantages of 
the old prescribed course and the new 
free-elective and group-elective methods 
in a system at once unique and successful. 
Second, the growth, proceeding from this 
reorganization, of university courses and 
methods, properly so called, as distin- 
guished from courses and methods of 
merely college grade. TZhird, a more 
vital codperation of the academic colleges 
with the professional schools. Fourth, 
the establishment of more advantageous 
relations between the University and the 
other educational institutions of the State, 
high schools, normal schools and the 
smaller colleges. In 1890-91 there were 
25 schools accredited to the University ; 
in 1897-98 there were 82. Fifth, the 
missionary enterprise of University Ex- 
tension, an enterprise which appears now 
to be merging into the more serviceable 
method of the summer school or the con- 
tinuance of regular courses during the 
summer vacation for the benefit of teach- 
ers desirous of studying at the University. 
Sixth, the development of administration 
by committees, whence has sprung a spirit 
of codperation which promises more for 
academic freedom than any one-man 
power could perform. 

The presidency of Dr. Kellogg will, ac- 


_ cordingly, be remembered not only as 


that during which were made the magnifi- 
cent donations of Mrs. Hearst toward 
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the erection of an architectural whole in 
Berkeley, which will present rather the 
appearance of a ‘‘ City of Learning’’ than 
of a college; of Miss Flood for the sup- 
port of the college of commerce; and of 
Levi Strauss for the founding of scholar- 
ships (some three score in number) ; not 
only as that during which the University 
trebled itself in numbers, scope and effi- 
ciency, but as an administration charac- 
terized by hospitality to ideas by a far- 
sighted policy, by patience and forbear- 
ance; by wisdom which has given the 
University a harmonious faculty and awak- 
ened in students and alumni a genuine 
university pride and spirit. 


YALE UNIVERSITY was fortunate in hav- 
ing under its auspices this year the annual 
meeting of both the Amer- 
Yale. , eee 

ican Historical and Amer- 
ican Economic Associations. This was in 
part due to the unusual circumstance that 
the Presidents of both Associations were 
drawn from the Yale Faculty. The meet- 
ings were largely attended and of great 
interest and have been pronounced by the 
Secretary of the Historical Association as 
the most successful ever held. An especial 
feature was the very able address of Presi- 
dent Arthur T. Hodley, of the Economic 
Association, and of President George P. 
Fisher, of the Historical Association. 
Other members of the Yale Faculty ap- 
pearing on the programmes of the two As- 
sociations were Professor John C. Schwab, 
on ‘‘ Prices and Price Movements in the 
Confederate States During the Civil War,’’ 
and Dr. Frank Strong, on ‘‘A Forgotten 

Danger to New England Colonies.”’ 

The new Catalogue discloses some inter- 
esting facts. The Graduate School shows 
a marked increase under the management 
of Professor Andrew W. Phillips. The 
number of women in the department is 
rapidly increasing, being at the present 
time forty-one. Some movement is on 
foot to get as soon as possible a special dor- 


mitory building erected for their accomo- 
dation. 

The Historical Seminary for Graduate 
Students, which occupies three rooms on 
High Street, is the recipient of a valuable 
collection of books in English and Amer- 
ican history given by Professor Franklin 
B. Dexter. It numbers about 200 vol- 
umes. Among the most valuable are Re- 
ports of the Canadian Archives, the Four 
Tracts, the American Almanac and a full 
set of the Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Arthur Power Lord of Paris, France, 
a member of the Graduate School, also re- 
cently made a valuable gift to the Semi- 
nary of ten volumes of Mémoires de Rich- 
elieu. In addition, the University Library 
has loaned a considerable number of 
books, so that the Seminary has at present 
400 volumes as a nucleus of a valuable 
library. 

Mr. Alfred L. Ripley, of Andover, 
Mass., a member of the class of 1878, has 
just presented to the University 500 vol- 
umes of German books as a nucleus of a 
Seminary library in German for graduates 
and advanced undergraduate students. 
The collection includes the large Grimm’s 
Woerterbuch and a complete set of Kiir- 
schner’s Deutsche Nationallitteratur, 200 
volumes. For the reception of this library 
aroom in North College has been fitted up. 
Mr. Ripley was from 1883 to 1888 As- 
sistant Professor in German. He entirely 
reorganized the department and changed 
the methods of instruction. 

The Sheffield Scientific School shows an 
increase in numbers over last year. Pro- 
fessor Brush has resigned the directorship 
of the School and been succeeded by Pro- 
fessor Chittenden. All indications point 
to a change in the methods in teaching 
history, to conform more largely to the 
modern educational movement. No better 
example of this could be desired than the 
change in statement of the requirements 
for entrance in American history. The 
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change, due very probably to Dr. Walter 
I, Lowe, is in sympathy with the recent 
recommendations of the Committee of the 
American Historical Association appointed 
to recommend methods of work in, and 
College requirements for, Secondary 
Schools. 

The lecture before the Yale chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa was given January 16th 
by Professor Wm. G. Sumner on ‘ The 
Conquest of the United States by Spain.’’ 
On the 20th Rev. Washington Gladden, 
of Columbus, Ohio, lectured before the 
Divinity School on ‘‘ The Sermon on the 
Mountas the Basis of Social Construction.”’ 

Two new and valuable courses of lectures 
are running at the present time: one by 
Professor Ladd on the ‘‘ Phliosophy of 
Religion ;’’ the other on ‘‘ General Litera- 
ture.’’ The latter course will be continued 
in future years, to take up drama, novel, 
etc., etc. During the present year the 
lectures are as follows: January 11th, 
Professor Cook, General Introduction ; 
January 18th, Professor Seymour, ‘‘ The 
Literary Epic in Its Greek Form: 
Homer’’; January 25th, Professor Gruener, 
‘‘The Literary Epic in Its Germanic 
Form : The Nibelungen Lied ;’’ February 
Ist, Professor Morris, ‘‘ Comedy in Its 
Latin Form: Plautus and Terence ;’’ 
February 8th, Professor Luquiers, ‘‘Com- 
edy in its French Form: Moliere ;’’ Feb- 
ruary 15th, Professor Ladd, ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophical Basis of Literary Criticism.”’ 

The taxation suit carried by Yale Uni- 
versity to the Supreme Court of the State 
has been decided in favor of the Corporation 
of the University, which continues to be 
free from taxation in the city of New 
Haven. 

The Court, in its decision, supported 
obiter dicta of the Superior Court to the 
effect that the commercial policy pursued 
in the renting of dormitory rooms was de- 
structive of the purposes and spirit of the 
College, which was primarily founded for 
the education of poor scholars. The 
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Alumni Weekly makes this a text for very 
plain talk as to the danger to Yale democ- 
racy. 





THE present tendency towards the con- 
centration of business in large cities, and 
the consequent de- 


Massachusetts ; 
Insti mand for increased 
nstitute floor area in the busi- 
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ness houses, have re- 
sulted in the development, during the last 
ten or fifteen years, of a new type of ar- 
chitectural construction. 

The introduction of rolled beams of 
wrought iron and steel, the rapidly de- 
creasing expense of these materials and 
their ready adaptation to the needs of the 
architect, have made this new construc- 
tion possible. The heavy building, with 
solid masonry walls and piers which was 
formerly the only prevailing type, reached 
its practical limit of height before it was a 
dozen stories from the ground; but with 
the lighter materials, steel and terra cotta, 
the architect is enabled to carry his struc- 
ture fifteen, twenty, or even thirty stories 
in the air. With this construction many 
new and difficult problems present them- 
selves, which require for their solution 
both the training of the engineer and the 
experience of the architect. 

To meet these requirements the Insti- 
tute has taken steps that will result next 
term in a new course in Architectural En- 
gineering offered as an option in the course 
in Architecture. 

The option begins with the second term 
of the third year. In place of Academic 
Design and some of the purely artistic 
courses, others have been substituted lead- 
ing to the study of Architectural Engi- 
neering. Lectures and problems on the 
principles of Applied Mechanics, and lec- 
tures in the Theory of Structures includ- 
ing loads and reactions, shears and mo- 
ments, proportioning of beams, columns 
and tension pieces, the computation of 
plate and box girders, wooden and steel 
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roof trusses, steel framing, wind bracing, 
fire proofing, foundations, arches, etc., 
give the student the necessary preparation 
for practical problems in Structural De- 
sign which will form the important feature 
of the course. In the fourth year some 
time is given to laboratory tests on the 
strength of building materials. 

The course as arranged at present is for 
undergraduates, but it is hoped that grad- 
uate students who have completed the reg- 
ular course in Architecture will find in the 
Engineering Option an attractive field for 
work. A graduate’s magazine, Zhe Zech- 
nology Review, has just been issued by 
the recently organized Association of Class 
Secretaries. It is an octavo volume of 
140 pages, attractive in appearance and of 
the best workmanship. The cover, de- 
signed by Hapgood and printed on Army 
brown paper, is very handsome. 

The first number contains the Announce- 
ment; a photograph with biographical 
sketch of President Crafts; articles on 
‘The Function of the Laboratory,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Silas W. Holman, and on the ‘‘Pierce 
Building,’’ by Professor Eleazer B. Homer, 
the architect; reprints in fac simile of 
early Institute documents and _ letters, 
all in the first and more general half. 
The latter half, seventy pages, is given to 
news of the Institute, of the undergradu- 
ates and graduate classes. 

Plans are shown of the several floors of 
the new Pierce Building, of the first floor 
of the Rogers Building as now altered, 
and of the Dynamo House. There are 
two half-tone inserts and two line-draw- 
ings, one by Gelett Burgess. An excel- 
lent review of Professor Holman’s recent 
book on Matter, Energy, Force and Work 
is given by Dr. Goodwin. 

President Crafts’ annual report of the In- 
stitute was presented at the last meeting of 
the Corporation and will soon be ready for 
publication. The past year has been a re- 
markable one in the financial history of the 
Institute. More money has been received 


through bequests and gifts than any in pre- 
vious year. Under the will of the late Hon. 
Henry L. Pierce seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars have been paid to the In- 
stitute by his executors. This is the larg- 
est sum ever given to it by any one giver. 
In addition to this, the executors of the 
late Mrs. Julia B. H. James have paid 
over the very notable sum of one hundred 
and forty thousand and five hundred 
dollars, this being also one of the largest 
gifts ever made to the Institute. 

Mr. George A. Gardner, has generously 
given twenty thousand dollars as a fund, 
the income of which is to be used in 
the payment of salaries, a much needed 
provision. Ten thousand dollars has 
come from the late John W. Carter, and 
fourteen hundred and eighty-two dollars 
and seventy-nine cents has been added to 
the large sum previously received from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Susan E. Dorr, for 
the Rogers Physical Laboratory. 

Besides these gifts to the Institute itself, 
a Traveling Fellowship in the Architectural 
Department has been established by the 
will of Willard B. Perkins, M. I. T., ’72. 
For this purpose the sum of six thousand 
dollars has been given, the accumulated 
income from which is to be used every 
fourth year. 

Forty thousand dollars has come from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Ann White 
Dickinson, the whole sum for scholarship 
purposes. 

A friend has given five hundred dollars 
to meet a special want, and two hundred 
dollars has come from Mrs. William B. 
Rogers, to be used for periodicals. 

This great increase in funds came at 
a time when it was very much needed. It 
at once led to the erection of the new fire- 
proof building in Trinity Place, which is to 
bear the name of the late Hon. Henry L. 
Pierce. It has also made possible exten- 
sive changes and improvements in the old 
buildings. 

It is expected that the Institute will re- 
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ceive four hundred thousand dollars from 
the estate of the late Edward Austin. This 
amount appears to be intended for scholar- 
ships and other similar uses and will be 
highly appreciated, but the great desidera- 
tum for the immediate future is accessions 
to the unrestricted funds of the Institute. 
It is a fact not generally understood that 
the actual expense of instructing our stu- 
dents is on the average of $330 per year, 
while only $200 is paid as tuition fees. 
The balance, $130, including interest on 
permanent investments, land, buildings, 
machinery, etc., has to be met from the 
past and present government and private 
benefactions. 

During the past year we have lost by 
death two of the oldest members of the 
Corporation, Frederick W. Lincoln and 
Jehn M. Forbes. Ex-Mayor Lincoln was 
a charter member. He served as Mayor of 
Boston for various terms, aggregating the 
greatest number of years ever spent in 
such service by any Mayor of the city. 
His connection with the Corporation be- 
gan with its organization in 1861 and con- 
tinued for thirty seven years, Mr. John 
M. Forbes ceased to be a member of the 
Corporation some years before his death, 
resigning on account of pressure of busi- 
ness and growing infirmities. He was a 
member of the Finance Committee from 
1866 up to the time of his resignation and 
was of great assistance to the Institute 
owing to his extensive acquaintance with 
the outside world. He was a generous 
contributor and a valued advisor. 

The total number of students is some- 
what diminished this year, being 1,171 as 
against 1,198 last year. This loss seems 
to be due to several accidental causes ; 
one, the very large graduating class which 
left the Institute last year, and another, 
perhaps, the fact that a smaller number of 
special students have entered the Biolog- 
ical Department, the rooms of which were 
not in readiness for occupancy at the be- 
ginning of the term. There is a loss of 


twenty two women students in the Biolog- 
ical Department and of twenty-seven in 
all departments, just the difference between 
this and last year’s number. For the past 
four or five years our numbers have 
changed very little; we have practically 
held our own. Statistics recently pub- 
lished in regard to all schools of Applied 
Science in this and other countries show 
that a maximum was reached in 1894 and 
that since that date the number of techni- 
cal schools has increased while the num- 
ber of students has decreased. The fig- 
ures given do not allow of any very exact 
determination, but so far as published they 
show a very considerable decrease since 
1894, so that on the whole we have been 
more fortunate than our neighbors. The 
report goes on to say that such a pause as 
may be observable in the development of 
Schools of Applied Science is not due to 
lack of demand for skilled professional 
knowledge. All our experience seems to 
show that the demand is a constantly in- 
creasing one and that where one man is 
sent out to take charge of any branch 
of manufacturing industry it frequently 
creates a demand for other men to take 
charge of other departments of the work. 

The report notices with regret the de- 
parture of Captain Bigelow and bears tes- 
timony to his extremely useful services and 
the excellent condition in which he left the 
Military Department. Mention has al- 
ready been made in these columns of Cap- 
tain Bordman, who succeeds him. 

It has been found that seventeen under- 
graduates and sixty-one postgraduates, as 
far as known, have taken part in the war. 
Their names are given in the report. 

All through the reports from the differ- 
ent departments of the Institute come 
notices of the introduction of advanced 
studies in consequence of advanced en- 
trance requirements, and the school is 
making continued progress toward a higher 
standard for its degree. 

Another notable feature is the progress 
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toward a greater subdivision of students 
into small sections in laboratories and the 
constantly increasing value placed upon 
laboratory work. During the past four 
years this movement has led to the ap- 
pointment of eighteen new instructors, 
while the total number of students has re- 
mained about the same. If any one figure 
can be taken as a measure of the efficiency 
of a well-conducted school it is the ratio of 
the total number of students to the num- 
ber of instructors in actual service. In the 
case of the Institute of Technology, with- 
out counting lecturers, there is one instruc- 
tor to every eight or nine students, one of 
the very highest ratios in the United States. 

The departments of Civil and Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Naval Architecture, Ar- 
chitecture, Geology and Industrial Chem- 
istry have benefited by the erection of the 
Pierce Building in increased space, better 
light, and particularly in having rooms 
especially designed to meet the wants of 
these departments. 


THE college president of the old school 
was commonly a clergyman who contri- 
Covacil. buted to the denomina- 
tional journals or to the 

North American Review—in the days 
when it was old school too—and lectured 
to the seniors on ‘‘ Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy,’’ a good man, learned and 
able. The President of a university must 
still be a man of keen intellect and of high 
character, but he is expected now-a-days 
to be rather a man of affairs, a little of a 
politician, something of a diplomatist, a 
good deal of anexecutive. If he happens 
to bea scholar in addition, that does no 
particular harm, These are qualities 
needed for the public service not less 
urgently in the political than in the edu- 
cational field, and the new type of presi- 
dent has sometimes demonstrated in pub- 
lic office his fitness for a presidency, and 
sometimes in a presidency his fitness for 
public office. It may even be said that 


he was developed by the new conditions 
of the West, where the presidency of a State 
university is in fact a public office. 

Cornell, standing on the educational 
border land, west for the Eastern univer- 
sities that are serenely confident of main- 
taining their educational leadership, east for 
the Western universities that are strenu- 
ously confident of winning it, has been in 
this respect, as in many others, one of the 
gateways by which Western ideas have 
reached the educational world of the At- 
lantic coast. Her presidents have been 
rather of the new type than of the old, 
President White was repeatedly named to 
diplomatic office, and now President Schur- 
man has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Philippine Commission. 

The prolonged absence of President 
White did not work, all things considered, 
to the advantage of the University. Aca- 
demic affairs at Ithaca fell into such a con- 
dition, while he was first in Berlin, as to 
provoke, and perhaps to justify, vigorous 
protests from an influential group of al- 
umni. It was even surmised that among 
the conditions moving him to resign the 
presidency of the University was the con- 
viction that an efficient discharge of its 
obligations demanded more attention to 
local matters than he was willing to give. 
Be that as it may, the experience of Cor- 
nell with a non-resident head proves that 
there at least the college president is not 
superfluous. His whole duty is not, as a 
Europeanized cynic suggested of American 
college presidents generally, merely to 
smooth over the difficulties due to the ex- 
istence of his own office. 

At present, in addition to the proved 
judgment and known affability of Acting 
President Crane, a further reason for ex- 
pecting no bad results from President 
Schurman’s absence—prospectively brief 
—lies in the new organization of the fac- 
ulties. Prior to the establishment of the 
Law School the whole faculty passed not 
only upon matters of general importance, 
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but also upon many matters affecting one 
department alone. The result was either 
that much time was lost in explaining to 
men who neither understood nor cared 
for, say, agriculture, the reasons for a pro- 
posed change in that course, or else that 
the agricultural question at issue was de- 
cided by a preponderance of uniformed 
votes. Under such circumstances presi- 
dential leadership was indispensable to 
effective faculty action. The new law 
faculty managed its own business from 
the outset, but it was not until 1896 that 
the principle of college autonomy was ex- 
tended throughout the University. Asa 
result, Cornell has become virtually a 
group of affiliated colleges, each with its 
own little president, called a dean. The 
temporary absence of the general presi- 
dent, so to speak, therefore becomes a 
matter much less serious than it would 
have been five years ago. 

To prevent too great divergencies in the 
practice of the various colleges, a right of 
revision is reserved to the University Fac- 
ulty in questions affecting more than one 
college and in matters of general Univer- 
sity policy. It seems probable that the 
University Faculty, whose control of the 
Graduate Department is a binding force 
between the several colleges, will be abie 
so to exercise its revisory functions as to 
prevent the disintegration of the Univer- 
sity. But that is a theme for prophecy. 
As a matter of history, the new organiza- 
tion has released for more appropriate ap- 
plications much professorial time and 
energy formerly absorbed by the friction 
of the machinery. 

FRom a perusal of the University Regis- 
ter we see that : 

1. Cornell shows a large gain in num- 
bers, the total to date being 2,038 as against 
1,790 at this time last year. The Univer- 
sity now shows the largest registration ever 
reached in its history. 424 degrees were 
conferred in June, 1898, making a total of 
4,755 degrees conferred by the University. 





2. The faculty also shows an increase 
of 50 percent. It consists of 281 profess- 
ors, etc., against I91 last year. Besides 
the new professors in the Medical College 
and State College of Forestry there are 
Professors DeGarmo, Redfield, G. S. Wil- 
liams, Hibbard, Kimball, and lecturers, 
Coville, Chamott, Blood and Turner. 

3. Cornell is shown to have so raised 
and strengthened the entrance require- 
ments, and at the same time so correlated 
her courses with the work of the public 
schools, that it takes a full high school 
course to enter a student into any course 
in the University. An increase in the en- 
trance to the courses leading to the de- 
grees of C.E., B. Arch., and M.E. is an- 
nounced to take effect in and after 1900. 

4. The arrangements of the Register 
shows the component parts of the Univer- 
sity, and sets each by itself: The Gradu- 
ate Department; the Academic Depart- 
ment (Department of Arts and Sciences) ; 
the College of Law; the College of Agri- 
culture ; the New York State Veterinary 
College ; the College of Architecture ; the 
College of Civil Engineering : the Sibley 
College of Mechanical Engineering and 
Mechanic Arts ; the Medical College, and 
New York State College of Forestry. 

5. It has at the same time brought out 
that each of these departments and col- 
leges has its own staff of instruction, its 
own course, its own degree. Thus the 
consolidated courses in the Department of 
Arts and Sciences led to the degree of 
A.B.; the College of Law grants LL.B.; 
the College of Agriculture, B.S.A.; the 
New York State Veterinary College, 
D.V.M.; the College of Architecture, 
B.Arch. ; the College of Civil Engineering, 
C.E.; lhe Sibley College of Mechanical 
Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, M.E.; 
the Medical College, M.D.; the New York 
State College of Forestry, B.S.F., and the 
Graduate Department, A.M. and Ph.D. 

6. Cornell University gives free tuition 
each year to 512 holders of State scholar- 
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ships ; to all New York State Students pur- 
suing work in the State Veterinary College 
and in the State College of Forestry, and 
to students in the College of Agriculture. 
It has eighteen undergraduate scholar- 
ships, each having a value of $200 per 
annum for two years, to be awarded at a 
competitive examination at the beginning 
of the freshman year. 

7. The Graduate Department shows an 
increase of 19 in the number of students. 
There are now 24 graduate fellowships 
and 17 scholarships. The graduate schol- 
arships have an annual value of $300 each. 
22 fellowships have an annual value of 
$500, 2 an annual value of $600, and 1 an 
annual value of $1,000. A class of fel- 
lowships termed Honorary Fellowships has 
been established to be awarded to persons 
already holding the Doctor’s Degree. 
Holders of Honorary Fellowships are to 
receive no emoluments and are not to be 
charged tuition. 

8. The Academic Department (Arts 
and Sciences) has an instructing staff of 
115 and an enrollment of 616 students. 
The announcement of courses of instruc- 


tion shows that 23 departments are repre- 
sented, and over 415 courses are offered, 
as follows : Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, 14; Classical Archeology, 6; Com- 
parative Philology, 7; Greek, 20; Latin, 
14; The Germanic Languages, 13; the 
Romance Languages, 18; English, 29; 
Philosophy, 33 ; Musical Course, 1; His- 
tory and Political Science, 56; Bibliog- 
raphy, 1; Mathematics and Astronomy, 
46; Physics, 26; Chemistry, 39; Botany, 
22; Entomology and General Invertebrate 
Zoology, 8; Physiology, Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy and Neurology, 11 ; Anatomical meth- 
ods and Human Anatomy, 4; Microscopy, 
Histology and Embryology, 7; Geology, 
24; Military Science and Tactics, 5 ; Hy- 
giene and Physical Culture, 10. 

g. The Register shows the College of 
Law to have a new professor, Professor H. 
S, Redfield. The decreased attendance 
in the College of Law this year is due to 
the fact that the course is now a three- 
year course, Last year the senior class 
numbered 110 and this year there are only 
16, The number entering the College 
last year was_65 ; this year 98. 





Notes and Announcements.* 


Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS announce 
the forthcoming publication of an English 
version, prepared directly from the Rus- 
sian original, of a story by Count Tolstoi, 
entitled Resurrection. 


The Development of English Thought, 
A Study in the Economic Interpretation of 
History, by Simon N. Patten, Professor of 
Political Economy at the University of 
Pennsylvania, is announced for publica- 
tion at an early date by The Macmillan 
Company. 


* Publishers are requested to note that all lit- 
erary announcements should be in the editor’s 
hands not later than the 16th of the month. The 
subscription list of Book REVIEWS is one of 10- 
©oo names. It circulates chiefly among the 
educational and professional classes and mem- 
bers of the book trade. 


THE Century Co. will publish this month 
The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, 
by his nephew, S. D. Collingwood, with 
100 illustrations; Zhe Maine, a narrative 
of her destruction, by Capt. Sigsbee ; and 
Campaigning in Cuba, the capture of San- 
tiago, by George Kennan. 


THE lack of a comprehensive book for 
travelers, investors and others, devoted 
entirely to Puerto Rico, will issue a wel- 
come for Puerto Rico and its Resources, by 
Frederick A. Ober, the well-known trav- 
eler in the West Indies, which is coming 
from the press of D. Appleton & Co. 


A COMPREHENSIVE edition of the corre- 
spondence of John C, Calhoun is in course 
of preparation by Professor J. F. Jameson, 
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of Brown University. He is in possession 
of over four hundred letters written by 
Calhoun and about three thousand letters 
addressed to him, together with other val- 
uable papers belonging to the Calhoun 
family. 





HARPER & BROTHERS have just pub- 
lished Zhe,Ofen Question, a novel by C. 
E. Raimond (Elizabeth Robins), author of 
George Mandeville’s Husband,’ also 
Wessex Poems and Other Verses, by 
Thomas Hardy, author of Zess of the 
D Urbervilles, etc. [Illustrated by the 
author. 


The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, published 
in Philadelphia, which is, perhaps, the 
most learned economic magazine in the 
country, has just accepted the resignation 
of Professor E. J. James from its editorial 
board, and has elected Henry R. Seager 
to fill the vacancy. 


Among the books announced for early 
publication by Dodd, Mead & Co. are: 
Thou and the Other One, by Amelia E. 
Barr; Zhe Enchanted Stone, by Lewis 
Hind; Zhe Silver Cross, by S. R. Keight- 
ley ; The Song of the Rappahannock, by 
Ira S. Dodd ; Mari Sienka, by K. Walis- 
zewski, and Joubert’s Thoughts, by Kathe- 
rine Lyttelton. 


THE Monthly Cumulative Book Index, 
published by Messrs. Morris & Wilson, 
Minneapolis, has become, in its December 
issue, a volume of 237 pages, and gives an 
author, title, and subject index of all the 
books published in this country since the 
beginning of last year. It is a valuable 
work for reference, and the subscription 
price is moderate. 


The Foundations of Zoology, by William 
Keith Brooks, Professor of Zodlogy in 
Johns Hopkins University, will be pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company im- 
mediately, for the Columbia University 
Press. Itis the fifth volume of the Co- 
lumbia University Biological Series, which 
is edited by Henry Fairfield Osborn and 
Edmund B. Wilson. 


MACAULAY’S essays on Addison and 
Milton and Shakespeare’s Macbeth, all 
edited by Mr. Charles W. French, form 
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three volumes in a new series of annotated 
English texts published by the Macmillan 
Co. in a form at once tasteful and inex- 
pensive. Tennyson’s Princess, edited by 
Mr, Wilson Farrand, is a fourth volume 
of the same series. 


The Dawn of Reason is the title of a 
new book by James Weir, Jr., M.D., in 
which he treats of the mental traits in the 
lower animals, with special reference to 
insects. The Macmillan Company will 
publish it during the spring season. Dr. 
Weir is already known to psychologists by 
his work on Zhe Psychical Correlation of 
Reiigious Emotion and Sexual Desire. 


Messrs. HENRY Hott & Co., expect to 
issue at once the American edition of 
Eighteenth Century Letters, under the 
general editorship of Mr. R. Brimley John- 
son. The letters of Swift, Addison, and 
Steele are selected and edited with an in- 
troduction by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in 
one volume, and Mr. George Birkbeck 
Hill has performed the same offices for 
those of Johnson and Lord Chesterfield in 
another volume. 


D. AppLeton & Co. will publish 
shortly Zhe Cruise of the Cachelot Round 
the World after Sperm Whales, a story of 
the life and adventures of a crew of a 
South Sea Whaler, by Frank T. Bullen, 
first mate. They havein press A History 
of Japanese Literature, by W. G. Aston, 
late Japanese secretary to the British Le- 
gation; also Windyhaugh, a new novel 
by Graham Travers, the author of Mona 
Maclean, Medical Student. 


AN article on Constructive Work in the 
Common Schools, by Wilbur S. Jackman, 
will open the February Educational Re- 
view, Other articles in that number will 
be Zaxation of College Property, by Charles 
F. Thwing ; Practical Aspects of Psychol- 
ogy, by Joseph Jastrow ; Zhe Northwestern 
State Universityand Its Preparatory School, 
by Willard K. Clements ; Zhe Limitations 
of Mathematics, by James H. Gore, and 
How to Study History, by Anna Boynton 
Thompson. 


Two recent additions to the ‘‘ Athen- 
zum Press’’ publications of Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., are Zhe Poems of William 
Collins, edited by Mr. Walter C. Bronson ; 
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and Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Edward Gibbon, edited by Dr. Oliver F. 
Emerson. The text of the latter volume 
forms a connected narrative based upon 
the recently published ‘‘Autobiographies,’’ 
and provides a critical edition of a kind 
that has been much needed. It should 
supercede the old ‘‘ Memoirs’’ altogether. 


Democracy : A Study of Government, by 
Professor James H. Hyslop, of Columbia ; 
The Porto Rica of To-Day: Pages from a 
Correspendent’s Note-Book, by Albert 
Gardner Robinson; A General Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Holy Scripture, by 
Dr. Charles A. Briggs ; Zhe Kingdom, by 
Dr. George Dana Boardman ; Zhe Bases 
of Mystic Knowledge, from the French, by 
Sara Carr Upton ; and A Short History on 
Astronomy, by Arthur Berry, have just 
been issued by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & Co., of Boston, 
announce for publication the first five vol- 
umes of the Beacon Biographies, a new 
series that has been prepared with much 
care in selection of authors and subjects, 
and which will be edited by M. A. de 
Wolfe Howe. Four of the books that 
will first appear are: Admiral Farragut, 
by James Barnes, the well-known novel- 
ist and historian; /Jam-s Russell Low- 
ell, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr.; Robert 
E. Lee, by Professor Trent, of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, and Phillips Brooks, 
by M. A. de Wolfe Howe. 


LI Livres du Gouvernment Des Rots is 
the title of an interesting specimen of en- 
lightened medizval scholarship which is 
now for the first time published from the 
Kerr MS., by The Macmillan Company for 
the Columbia University Press. It contains 
a full-page facsimile and an introduction 
by the editor, Samuel Paul Molenaer, 
A.M., of the University of Pennsylvania, 
sometime fellow of Columbia University. 
Numerous editions in the original Latin 
were published in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, but the French version 
has never before appeared in print. 


A BOOK of interest both to students and 
general readers is a collection of French 
Lyrics, edited by Professor Arthur G, Can- 
field, of the University of Kansas, just 
issued by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
More than fifty poets are represented 


by some 230 poems ; contemporary writers 
such as Coppée, Heredia, Verlaine, 
Maupassant and Bourget not being neg- 
lected. The editor has prefaced the 
poems with brief sketches of the growth of 
the French lyric and of French versifica- 
tion. His notes briefly characterize the 
work of the various poets. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., announce 
the titles and authors of four new volumes 
in their ‘‘ Builders of Great Britain ’’ ser- 
ies: Lord Clive : the Foundation of Brit- 
ish Rule in India, by Sir A. J. Arbuthnot; 
Rejah Brooke: the Englishman as Ruler 
of an Eastern State, by Sir Spenser St. 
John ; Admiral Phillip: the Founding of 
New South Wales, by Louis Becke and 
Walter Jeffrey and Sir Stamford Raffes : 
England in the Far East, by the editor of 
the series, H. F. Wilson, M.A. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield: the Colonization of 
South Australia and New Zealand, by R. 
Garnet was recently published. 


S1R FREDERICK POLLOCK, Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Oxford, will publish shortly through The 
Macmillan Company his Life and Philos- 
ophy of Spinoza. His purpose is to put 
before English and American readers an 
account fairly complete in itself and on a 
fairly adequate scale, of the life, corre- 
spondence and philosophy of Spinoza. 
He aims, in the first instance, at being 
understood by those who have not made a 
special study of the subject ; but his hope 
is that it may also be of some use to those 
who already know Spinoza at first hand, 
and to critical students of philosophy. 


THE title of Charles Egbert Craddock’s 
new book is Zhe Story of old Fort Lou- 


don. It has just been published by The 
Macmillan Company. The author of Zhe 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain has 
taken the brilliant Tennessee landscape 
for the setting of her newstory. It isa 
narrative of the life of the pioneers of 
Tennessee and of their fortunes at the 
hands of the Cherokees in the uprising of 
1760. It forms a new volume in the 
series of Stories from American History of 
which Frank Stockton’s Buccaneers and 
Pirates, and Grace King’s De Soto in the 
Land of Florida are two of the more re- 
cent books. 
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Books recently announced for publica- 
tion by G. P. Putnam’s Sons include: 
Bismarck and the New German Empire, 
How It Arose and What It Displaced, by 
J. W. Headlam, of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Zhe Story of the West Indies, by 
Amos K. Fiske; the second part of J. C. 
Ropes’s Story of the Civil War; an illus- 
trated volume entitled Volcanoes, by T. 
G. Bonney, F.R.S., of University College, 
London, and Gaston Boissier’s Roman 
Africa ; this last includes descriptions of 
the archzological remains of the Romans 
in Algiers and Tunis. The work to be 
presented in America is the authorized ver- 
sion by Arabella Ward. 


THE MACMILLAN Company have just 
published Zhe Evolution of Plants, by 
Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph.D., 
Professor of Rotany in the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. This book is inten- 
ded to present in brief form, and in as un- 
technical a way as possible, a sketch of the 
development of the vegetable kingdom, 
based upon the most reliable investiga- 
tions of recent years. The work was not 
prepared primarily for botanical students, 
but rather as a summary of the more im- 
portant facts bearing upon the evolution 
of plant forms, for the use of students, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, interested in the 
general problems of evolution. 


CARL SCHNABEL’S well-known 7ext-book 
of Metallurgy has been translated and 
edited by Professor Henry Louis, of the 
Durham (England) College of Science. It 
was published last month by The Macmil- 
lan Company, in two volumes, fully illus- 
trated. In the original it is generally re- 
garded as the most complete book on 
Metallurgy that has been written. It gives 
very considerable attention to the work 
which has been done in the United States. 
The translator’s familiarity with his sub- 
ject is some guarantee that the work has 
been put carefully into English. He is 
already well known among mining engi- 
neers by his His Handbook of Gold Milt- 
ing. 7 


THE ‘‘ Zale of Beowulf, sometime King 
of the Folk of the Wedergeats, as trans- 
lated by Messrs. William Morris and A. J. 
Wyatt, has hitherto been obtainable only 
as a publication of the Kelmscott Press, 
whence it issued in 1895. An edition for 


the general purchaser, as distinguished 
from the bibliophile, is now offered by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. An in- 
dex of persons and places is provided, as 
also a glossary of the archaic words used 
by the translators. There are only seventy 
or eighty of the latter, and many of these 
are familiar to the reader of average intel- 
ligence. The publication of this edition is 
a great boon to teachers and students of 
English poetry. 


The Forest Lovers, by Maurice Hew- 
lett; and Zhe Life of Shakespeare, by 
Sidney Lee, were two of the three books, 
published during 1898,which have been 
crowned by the London Academy this 
month. Each is published by The Mac- 
millan Company. In this connection it 
is not without interest to note that in the 
recent plebiscite taken by the Oxdlook, 
five out of the ten best books chosen by 
the readers of that magazine were pub- 
lished by the same firm. They were 7he 
Life of Tennyson, by his son; Moritz 
Busch’s Bismarck; Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale, by Mrs. Humphry Ward; McCar- 
thy’s Life of. Galdstone ; and The Letters 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A NEw volume of poems by Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar is soon to come from Dodd, 
Mead & Co. It is entitled simply ‘‘Poems, 


(Second Series.)’’ It will be recalled that 
Mr. Dunbar, a young negro, wrote some 
time ago a book of verses called Lyrics of 
Lowly Life, which had an unprecedented 
popularity, all things considered, and en- 
couraged the author to give the public 
more of his work. His next effort was in 
the line of prose, a collection of short 
stories entitled ‘‘ Folks from Dixie.’’ Last 
autumn a novel came from his pen, 7he 
Uncalled. He has been successful in all. 
And, whether the first copies of his poems 
were purchased through mere curiosity or 
not, the fact remains that he has appealed 
to an ever-increasing audience. 


Henry Hort & Co. published last 
month Professor Henry A. Beers’ impor- 
tant work entitled 4A History ef English 
Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century. 
Professor Beers writes in a popular vein, 
and although his new work is primarily 
intended for scholars, it is said to betray 
the same engaging style that characterized 
his Ways of Yale. Its main theme is the 
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reaction against eighteenth-century class- 
icism, and the author reminds one very 
much of Taine in his clear discriminations 
and pertinent selections. The principal 
writers treated are Thomson, Collins, 
Akenside, Dyer, Gray, Mason, the Whar- 
tons, Hard, Beattie, Percy, Walpole, Clara 
Reeve, Anna Radcliffe, ‘‘ Monk’’ Lewis, 
Macpherson, Chatterton and Scott. 


My Lady and Allan Darke, is the title 
of a novel by a new writer, which will be 
published in a few weeks by The Mac- 
millan Company. The author, Charles 
Donnell Gibson, has broken entirely fresh 
ground in a romance of the end of the last 
century. 

It is stirring and dramatic, easily written, 
and almost wild in its rapid and romantic 
movement. The plot is worked out onan 
island off the coast of Virginia where Allan 
Darke is held as a closely watched captive 
by a courtly old time planter whose per- 
sonal history is hidden from the reader and 
whose slaves dog the captive at every step. 

The reason of Allan’s captivity is not 
disclosed and cannot be guessed until the 
very end of the story. My lady is the 
daughter of Allan’s captor, willful, beauti- 
ful and passionate, but womanly. Itisa 
fascinating picture of life on a large, last 
century plantation, and it is said to bea 
wonderful story cleverly done. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announces 
the publication this month under the 
editorship of Frank M. Chapman, of the 
first number of a popular bi-monthly mag- 
azine of ornithology to be known as Bird 
Lore. 

This magazine will aim to fill a place in 
the journalistic world similar to that held 
by the nature works of John Burroughs, 
Henry Van Dyke, Bradford Torrey 
and Olive Thorne Miller in the domain of 
books. The authors just mentioned, and 
numerous other writers known for their 
powers of observation and description, 
will be among its contributors. 

The illustrations will be made from pho- 
tographs of birds and their nests in nature. 

The magazine will be the official organ 
of the Audubon Societies for the Protec- 
tion of Birds and a department devoted to 
their work will be under the charge of 
Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright. The price 
will be 20 cents a number or $1.00 per 
annum, 


THE lecture which Professor Heinrich 
Haeckel read, under the title of 7ze Last 
Link, before the Zodlogical Congress at 
Cambridge University, has been revised, 
illustrated and corrected by the author, 
and has been edited, with notes, by Pro- 
fessor Hans Frederick Gadow, Lecturer on 
Zodlogy at Cambridge University. It was 
published in this country by The Macmil- 
lan Company in January. It is a sum- 
mary of all the facts and theories of the 
present century regarding the origin of 
man, Haeckel himself expressing belief 
that the missing link, as far as it is likely 
to be found, exists in the fossil Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, discovered in Java in 1894 
by Dr. Eugene Bubois. Of this fossil 
Haeckel says it ‘‘is only a Pliocene re- 
mainder of that famous group of highest 
Catarrhines which were the immediate 
pithecoid ancestors of man. He is, in- 
deed, the long-searched-for ‘missing link,’ 
for which, in 1866, I myself had proposed 
the hypothetical genus Pithecanthropus, 
species Alalus.”’ 


FOREIGN questions are naturally occu- 
pying such a prominent place before the 
American people that we are neglecting 
the equally important questions of do- 
mestic policy. As a result the final re- 
port which has lately been issued by the 
Indianapolis Monetary Commission has 
not attracted the attention it deserves, and 
before long must receive, for our financial 
policy is necessarily related to our Co- 
lonial policy, whatever that shall be. A 
searching analysis and criticism of that 
report is contributed by Mr. F. A. Cleve- 
land to the January Annals of the Amer- 
tcan Academy, and should be read by 
everyone interested in our financial prob- 
lems and their solution. This number 
also contains ‘‘The Growth of Great 
Cities in Area and Population,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Edmund J. James; ‘‘ Wealth and 
Welfare,’’ Part II., by Professor H. H. 
Powers, two papers on ‘‘A Unit in Soci- 
ology,’’ by Professors Albion W. Small 
and Samuel M. Lindsay, respectively, and 
the usual departments. 


IT is, perhaps, not generally known that 
Professor Dean C. Worcester, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who has just been 
appointed a member of the special Com- 
mission to visit the Philippine Islands, is 
the author of the recently published and 
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very widely read book, Zhe Philippine 
Islands and their People. This is the 
most exhaustive work that has appeared 
on the situation in the islands, and is, 
therefore, naturally having a very wide 
reading. The Macmillan Company, who 
publish this book, have just brought out 
the fourth large edition which has been 
called for since October. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if the Professor's knowledge of 
the Philippines and their affairs and habits 
would have been so signally recognized 
by President McKinley had the latter not 
read the Professor’s book. The record of 
his three years’ wanderings and observa- 
tions on the islands, led to a flattering per- 
sonal invitation to Washington, from the 
President, and the subsequent appoint- 
ment of the Professor as Commissioner. 





Mrs. HuGH FRASER’s Letters from 
Japan will be published in a very short 
time by The Macmillan Company, in two 
volumes with several hundred beautiful 
illustrations. As the wife of the British 
Minister to Japan, the author had excep- 
tional opportunities to observe the people 
and their customs, and had access to 
sources of information which she has been 
enabled to use in a very fascinating way. 
The illustrations alone, and there are sev- 
eral hundred of them, would make the 
book a work of the highest value to all 
who are interested in Japan and her peo- 
ple. As the wife of a diplomatist, the 
author has been able to obtain photo- 
graphs even of the Emperor himself as 
well as of the urchins of the streets. In 
an easy and charming style Mrs. Fraser 
has written of the many-sided and com- 
plex character of the people. Her book 
deals mainly with events and persons con- 
nected with the different aspects of life in 
the capital where most of the years of her 
visit were passed, and which is preémi- 
nently the center of Japan’s vitality to-day. 


WE called attention on its appearance 
to the autobiography of the Italian Gen. E. 
della Rocca, an intimate personal friend of 
Victor Emmanuel and for over seventy 
years a participator in or witness of the 
transformation of Italy into a free kingdom. 
He died in 1897, at the age of ninety. A 
few years before his death he finished dic- 
tating to his wife the second volume of 
his memoirs, Autobiografia di un Veterano 
(Bologna: Zanichelli), which has just 
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been brought out in English by Macmillan. 


It covers the period 1859-1893. For 
readers who welcome side lights on recent 
Italian history, and for libraries which 
keep such material up to date, mention 
should also be made of the second volume 
of Giacomo Dinae f Opera Sua (Turin : 
Roux, Frassati & Co.), edited by that 
model editor, Senator Luigi Chiala. It 
comprises the chief work of Dina trom the 
death of Cavour through the war of 1866 ; 
and as Dina was in the confidence of 
Cavour’s ablest successors, his utterances 
in political matters have often a quasi- 
official importance. Senator Chiala’s 
notes and running commentary need no 
bush. 


G. P. PuTNAm’s Sons have in prepara- 
tion a comprehensive study of Dante by 
Professor E. Wilson, entitled Dante Jnter- 
preted. \t is particularly designed for 
youthful students. Besides many episodes 
in the life of the great Florentine and a 
description of the times in which he lived 
—political, literary and architectural— 
translations of the text of ‘‘La Divina 
Commedia’’ will be freely cited, drawn 
from the renderings of Longfellow and of 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton. They 
will add to their ‘‘ Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion’’ series a volume on Zhomas Cran- 
mer (1489-1556), the author of which and 
that on John Knox (1505-1572) has not 
yet been made known. The volume en- 
titled Huldreich Zwingli (1484-1531), the 
reformer of German Switzerland, is to be 
by Dr. Samuel Macaulay Jackson, the 
editor of the series. Ocher volumes an- 
nounced are: John Calvin (1509-1564), 
the founder of Reformed Protestantism, by 
Williston Walker; also Zheodore Beza 
(1519-1565). the counsellor of the French 
Reformation, by Henry Martyn Baird, 
Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
ature in New York University and author 
of The Huguenots. 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN announce the fol- 
lowing new books: Energy and Heat, by 
John Roger; Small Accumulations, how to 
make and use them, by P. Marshall; 
Quick and Easy Methods of Calculating 
with the Slide Rule, by R. G. Blaine; 
The Organization of a Gold Mining Bust- 
ness, by Nicol Brown ; Science abstracts, 
Vol. I., 1898, and new editions ; Trans- 
former design, by G. Adams ; Molesworth 
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Pocketbooks of Engineering Formulas, 
Rules and Tables; Architects’ and Build- 
ers’ Pocketbook, by Hurst; Metrical Tables, 
Molesworth ; Hyaraulic Tables for Find- 
ing the Mean Velocity and Discharge of 
Water in Open Channels, by Higham; 
Strains in lronwork, by Adams ; Mining 
Machinery, by Andre; Aid Book to En- 
sineering Enterprise, by Matheson, and 
new editions of the following books in the 
press; Proctor, on Practical Farming ; 
Moritz and Morris, on Brewing ; Butler, 
on Portland Cement, Robinson, on Gas 
and Petroleum Engines ; Millis, on Metal 
Plate Work; Bayley’s Chemists Pocket- 
book; Thompson, on Polyphase Electric 
Currents ; Wall, on Everyone's Guide to 
Photography ; and Sections V. and VIL., 
of Appleby’s hand-books. 


THE American Historical Review for 
January (Macmillan) contrives to keep in 
touch with current interests by means of 
a paper, based on much research, by 
Frank Strong, on ‘‘ The Causes of Crom- 
well’s West Indian Expedition in 1655,”’ 
and the influence which New Englanders, 
such as John Cotton and Roger Williams 
had, ‘‘in helping Cromwell to make up 
his mind in regard to it.’’ Among the 
‘«Documents,”’ also we find several bear- 
ing on the expedition against Santiago de 
Cuba in 1741, which landed in the bay 
of Guantanamo. One, endorsed ‘‘ Some 
Thoughts relating to our Conquests in 
America,’’ contains this suggestive pas- 
sage: ‘‘Admitting us in quiet possession 
of all Spanish America. To keep the 
possession we must do as the Spanish have 
done before us, we must have strong gar- 
risons and Colonies. This will estrange 
our hands and treasure, and we shall soon 
be in a worse condition than the Spanish 
themselves.’’ Of still greater moment is 
Professor H. Morse Stephen's brief but 
clear ‘‘Administrative History of the Brit- 
ish Dependencies in the Further East,’’ a 
remarkable tale of flexible adjustment to 
varying conditions of colonial acquisition. 
A series of letters addressed from the South, 
in 1861, to Secretary Chase, certain of 
them being special reports on request, will 
be found instructive reading. 


Friendly Visiting Among the Poor: A 
Handbook for Charity Workers, is the 
title of a book, by Mary E. Richmond, 
General Secretary of the Charity Organi- 


zation Society of Baltimore, which will be 
published by The Macmillan Company 
early in the spring. Miss Richmond has 
had ten years’ experience in training 
charity workers. Some of the material in 
her book has been used in conducting 
classes for the study of personal service in 
the homes of the poor. It will be found 
readable and suggestive by beginners in 
church charities, by members of the order 
of King’s Daughters and by all who, as 
friendly visitors of some society or as in- 
dividuals, come in contact with poverty 
and need. The natural argument of the 
book assists to a clear understanding of 
the subject. Considering, first, the vari- 
ous aspects of life within the family, two 
chapters are devoted to the breadwinner 
as citizen, employee, husband and father; 
a chapter is devoted to the homemaker 
and another to the children. Then come 
chapters on the health of the family, their 
spending and savings and their recrea- 
tions. Only after the subject has been 
considered, in this way, from the inside, 
do the concluding chapters treat of the 
principles of effective relief giving of 
church charity and of friendly visiting. 
The book closes with a number of illus- 
trative cases and has a full index. 


The Life of Henry A. Wise,'the famous 
Governor of Virginia, has been written by 
his grandson, Barton H. Wise, of the 
Richmond Bar, and will be published in a 
few weeks by The Macmillan Company. 
It covers the period of Governor Wise’s 
service in the American Congress from 
1833-1844, his career as U.S. Minister to 
Brazil, from 1844-1847, his services in the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1850-1, and in the Virginia Convention 
of 1861, which last passed the ordinance 
of secession, his spirited campaign against 
the Knownothing party in 1855, the John 
Brown raid, and lastly his career as a 
Brigadier General in the Confederate 
Army. The author has had access to the 
private papers of Governor Wise, which he 
has studied with great care, and has gath- 
ered an immense amount of data bearing 
on his life and career, and the history of 
Virginia prior to the war between the 
states. The book contains a great num- 
ber of personal anecdotes concerning its 
subject, as well as valuable material hith- 
erto unpublished relative to the presenta- 
tion of abolition petitions in Congress, the 
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Graves-Cilley duel, the building of the first 
iron-clad for the U. S. navy, the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Tyler, the suppression of 
the African slave trade in Brazil, the strug- 
gle of democracy against aristocracy in 
Virginia, the material, social and political 
condition of the Virginia people from 1830 
to 1860, and reminiscences of public men, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce a 
Children’s Number of the ‘‘ Modern Read- 
er’s Bible,’’ which is edited with introduc- 
tion and brief notes by Richard G. Moul- 
ton, Professor of Literature in English at 
the University of Chicago. Its title will 
be Bible Stories and it will be in two vol- 
umes: Volume I., The Old Testament; 
Volume II., The New Testament. 

While this is announced as a Children’s 
Number of the ‘‘ Modern Reader’s Bible,”’ 
the term ‘‘Children’’ covers a wide vari- 
ety of capacity, from an_ intelligence 
greater than that of many adults to a 
child mind that needs to be addressed in 
a language of his own. The text of this 
volume is suitable for all; the introduc- 
tion and notes are intended for older chil- 
dren, or for others only by transmission 
through the minds of parents and teach- 
ers. The stories which make the text are 
in the language of Scripture, altered only 
by omissions. The Bible has this amongst 
other marks of a classic : that is language 
has the power of attracting young minds, 
even where (in the opinion of their seniors) 
the subject matter ought to be beyond 
them. As in the other volumes of the 
‘*Modern Reader's Bible’’ the Revised 
Version is followed with frequent substitu- 
tions of margin for text. Asan example 
of arrangement, the first volume is ar- 
ranged according to the natural divisions 
of Bible history: Genesis, The Exodus, 
The Judges, The Kings and Prophets, The 
Exile and Return, each of which will be 
published separately in paper covers. 
Each period is represented by its most im- 
portant stories ; the purpose of the intro- 
duction and notes to each section is to 
weave all together by indicating briefly 
the bearing of each story on the general 
history. The literary charm of Scripture 
narratives is so great that these stories 
will serve where nothing more is desired 
than a reading book. More than this, it 
is the function of story to bring up persons 
and incidents with the vividness of present 
reality ; they lend themselves to moral 
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and religious comment, which thus be- 
comes a comment on life itself. These 
two volumes will be uniform in size and 
price with the other volumes of the ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Reader’s Bible Series.’’ 


Democracy and Empire, by Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, author of Zhe Principles of So- 
ciology, the Theory of Socialization, etc. is 
the title of this well known writer’s last 
book, just announced for early publication 
by The Macmillan Company. 

It will deal with an historical movement 
of world-wide extent, namely, the economic 
and ethical development of the human 
race. This movement is assuming the 
two forms of democracy and empire. 
Within each great nation the people are 
learning to use political power, and on the 
whole they are using it to broaden oppor- 
tunity, to extend education and to estab- 
lish sound morality. They are showing | 
that, as President Lincoln declared, in all 
important matters and in the long run they 
can be trusted to do the right. Coinci- 
dently with the democratic evolution 
within each nation, each great power is 
extending its territorial boundaries, to in- 
clude tropical lands inhabited by dark 
races. Every important nation is becom- 
ing the nucleus of an empire. But the 
modern empire, unlike ancient empires, 
is not chiefly a product of wars of con- 
quest. Itis largely a result of geograph- 
ical exploration, commercial expansion, 
colonization and diplomatic compromise. 
Furthermore, modern dependencies are 
not held in order to extort from them the 
utmost of tribute. They are held rather 
in trust for civilization, and the sovereign 
power recognizes the duty of governing 
for the benefit of the governed; of ex- 
tending to them the blessings of law, 
order, liberty and education. Thus, both 
democracy and empire are essentially 
phases of a great ethical movement, 
which is lifting the whole human race. 
From this point of view they are described 
in this work. The keynote is struck in the 
opening chapter on ‘‘The Ethical Motive.”’ 
Then follow, among others, discussions of 
‘« The Costs of Progress,’’ of ‘‘ The Na- 
ture and Conduct of Political Majorities,’’ 
of ‘*The Destinies of Democracy,’’ of 
‘«The Relation of Social Democracy to 
the Higher Education’’ and of ‘‘ The 
Popular Instruction Most Necessary in a 
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Democracy.’’ The discussion of empire 
is introduced with the chapter on ‘‘Im- 
perialism,’’ reviewing our war with Spain 
and its consequences, which was recently 
read at a public meeting in New York and 
attracted wide attention. The final essay 
on ‘‘ The Gospel of Non-Resistance’’ is a 
critical examination from the sociological 


and historical standpoints of that interpre- 
tation of Christianity which is represented 
in modern literature by Tolstoi. The ac- 
tual limits set to non resistance by the 
struggle for existence are indicated, and it 
is shown that the realization of the Christ- 
ian ideal depends upon the success of 
‘« Empire.”’ 





Reviews. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Memorials by Roundell Palmer, Earl of Sel- 
borne. The Macmillan Company. 

The two volumes comprising the second part 
of the work entitled Memorials by Roundell 
Palmer, Earl of Selborne (Macmillans) cover 
the period from 1865 until the author's death, 
in 1895. In this, the concluding installment of 
the book, more space is given to the author’s 
own opinions on public questions and to the part 
which he took in public affairs, and less to family 
matters. Of the letters which are here repro- 
duced, either textually or in substance, some are 
by Mr. Gladstone, and the account of the au- 
thor’s relations with the late leader of the Liberal 
party will be found particularly interestiog. 
Among the chapters which contain material of 
value for the future historian may be mentioned 
those which deal with the treaty of Washington 
and the Geneva arbitration, and with the home 
rule question and the great secession of the Un- 
ionist-Liberals in 1886.—New York Sun. 


Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antigq- 
uities. Edited by F. Warre Cornish, Vice- 
Provost of Eron College. Henry Holt & Co. 
This work, though derived from Sir W. 

Smith’s larger dictionary, is no mere abridgment 

of that well-known work. Mr. Cornish has 

naturally recast, and in many cases rewritten, 
articles that modern research in classical arche- 
ology had rendered in part obsolete. A great 
improvement in method is the grouping of arti- 
cles under one head, ¢. g., Architecture, Coin- 
age, etc. The addition of over 200 fresh illus- 
trations increases the definiteness of the book. 

Students of Cicero and Demosthenes will be 

grateful for the appendices of Greek and Roman 

law-terms. In the article on the theatre, Mr. 

Cornish discusses with a bare mention, Professor 

Dérpfeld’s theory that the Greek stage was on 

the same level as the orchestra until Roman 

times. ‘Though a dictionary of antiquities is not 
the field for archzeological controversy, we think 
it would have been instructive at this point, in 
so important a work, to give very briefly the 
literary evidence—or at least the titles of the 


plays—in support of Dr. Dérpfeld’s view Mr. 
Cornish’s volume is likely to supersede Smith 
and Rich in general school and under- graduate 
use. The Greek, Latin and English indices are 
excellent. The book has a pleasing and scho- 
larly exterior, and, though it contains more than 
800 pages, is not cumbrous.— ation. 


The Underground Railroad from Slavery to 
Freedom. By Professor William H. Siebert, 
of the Ohio State University. The Macmillan 
Company. 

This is an admirably planned and well-ex- 
ecuted work. It seems strange that it should 
be a generation after the overthrow of slavery 
before a comprehensive account should be 
written of that part cf the anti-slavery movement 
which had in it the most of rc e, and possibly 
did more than anything else to keep vividly be- 
fore both South and North the fact that slavery 
was a National issue. Professor Siebert has 
gone into this question in great but never weari- 
some detail, and he publishes as an appendix 
to his volume a directory of the names of under- 
ground operators. Nearly all the station-k 
were native Americans of Quaker or Puritan or 
Covenanter lineage. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the negroes themselves bore an 
important part in the work. Not only did the 
slaves in the South instinctively co-operate in 
keeping the secrets of the operators who came 
among them, but many of these operators were 
themselves of the negrorace. Harriet Tubman, 
who was called ‘‘ the Moses of her le,’’ re- 
turned nineteen times to the slave States, and 
before the beginning of the war had emanci- 
pated three hundred slaves. Her constant sense 
of the presence of God within her own soul, 
guiding all her efforts, was one of the finest ex- 
pressions of Christlike faith that we have had in 
our National history. A new belief in the possi- 
bilities of the negro comes from the reading of 
these struggles for human rights. On the side of 
illustration the volume is exceptionally strong. 
The cuts are numerous, well selected and well 
executed. The frontispiece is a reproduction of 
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C. T. Webber's painting of the reception of 
fugitive slaves by Levi Coffin on the outskirts of 
Cincinnati. Few historical paintings are so full 
of the feeling which the scenes depicted should 
inspire.— Outlook. 


Glimpses of Modern German Culture. By Kuno 
Francke. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


It is refreshing to renew contact with a mind 
that, having found its standpoint, will not depart 
from it. Among the puzzling contradictions and 
startling complications of modern life, such a 
standpoint is a welcome foint de repére from 
which with dignity and at leisure to survey the 
encompassing turbulence. A standpoint of this 
kind Professor Francke has found in his theory 
of the perennial conflict between individualistic 
and collectivistic forces. It was on these lines 
that he so admirably traced the history of ‘‘ So- 
cial Forces in German Literature,’’ announcing 
his programme in this title. The present vol- 
ume is a collection of articles written in a lighter 
and more intimate vein, dealing with a variety of 
topics for the most part unrelated, but each re- 
vealing the same breadth of view and seriousness 
of purpose that gave distinction to the larger 
work, Germany of to day he calls the ‘‘ classic 
land of moral centrasts.’’ By fixing his atten- 
tion upon this conflict of opposing forces as an 
essential factor in each problem, he is enabled 
to get his bearings amid the most confusing 
manifestations of intellectual activity in modern 
Germany, and his adherence to a guiding prin- 
ciple gives to this collection a psychological co- 
herence and consistency which enhances the 
charm of each separate article. —NVazien. 


Who's Who, 1899. An Annual Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Edited by Douglas Sladen. The 
Macmillan Company. 

This indispensable guide to living celebrities 
is brought out this year on about the same lines 
which have made it so useful heretofore, and 
not so much with especially new features as 
with an expansion and readjustment of the old. 
The whole work is, however, considerably en- 
larged and made more valuable as a book of ref- 
erence. More than 1,500 new biographies are 
added to Part II., and not less than 650 new ex- 
amples to the table of peculiarly pronounced 
proper names in Part I. The door has been set 
ajar, at least to American biographies. Instead 
of reserving the lists exclusively for Britons, sev- 
eral hundreds of Americans are this year included. 

Three new tables of importance have been 
added, two of which are in the same line as the 
ones just named above. Those three are, first, 
a list of the principal people engaged in con- 
ducting the institutions of the country outside 
the Government or Ministry. The next is a 
table of the great American railways. The 
third is a table of the great American news- 
papers. We believe that in this new edition 
Who’s Who is better and more distinctly indis- 
pensable than ever. 


Recollections of the Civil War. 
Dana. D. Appleton & Co, 


The late Charles A. Dana’s Recollections 
which have already been issued as a serial, make 
a very interesting book. Mr. Dana was not 
only an assistant secretary under Stanton, but 
he was the latter’s confidential emissary in the 
field. For example, he was with Grant before 
Vicksburg, and gives a most interesting account 
of that famous siege. He was also with the 
Army of the Cumberland, and saw the fighting 
around Chattanooga, and again with Grant in 
his manceuvrings against Lee in 1864. Other 
topics of importance are ‘‘ The War Department 
in War times’? and ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln and 
his Cabinet.’? Mr. Dana most impresses us by 


By Charles A. 


his marked power of reading men’s characters, 
His book is full of excellent pen-sketches (not 
portraits), in which a word or sentence flash 
the inevitable truth upon one just as a single line 
sometimes does when it happens to come from 
the pencil of a great draftsman.— Churchman. 


Instinct and Reason. By Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall, M.A. The Macmillan Company. 

We have here what is called modestly by its 
author an ‘‘ Essay,’’ but which is rather a highly 
elaborate work, concerning the relation of in- 
stinct to reason, combined with a special study 
of the nature of religion. In fact, the book was 
primarily conceived with a view of demonstrat- 
ing the writer’s religious theories. In the com- 
plete work this division singularly takes a sub- 
sidiary place, showing how evolution may result 
in the most careful literary analysis. The de- 
velopment came about through the necessity laid 
upon Mr. Marshall, in order to make his argu- 
ment the more convincing, to deal with questions 
which did not at the beginning appear to relate 
to his theme. 

For all this our author’s attempt to outline a 
theory which will account for the existence of 
religious activities remains the most interesting 
and important matter in this work. That theory, 
briefly, is that activities which express our re- 
ligious life, so universal in man, cannot fail to be 
of significance in relation to our biological de- 
velopment. Thus reason and instinct are brought 
directly into the field and, as our author says, are 
made to explain the biological import of religious 
activities. And thus Mr. Marshall says he has 
thought it best to make a particular study of in- 
stinct, which naturally leads to the study of im- 
pulse, whence we tend logically to the nature of 
moral standards, which in turn is found to be 
closely related to religion. The appropriateness 
of the relation of reason and religion is no less 
evident, and thus the varied elements of this 
work range logically together. The writer does 
not go fully into discussion concerning the gen- 
esis uf religious customs and beliefs, not finding 
them necessary to the completeness of his argu- 
ment. He says he is not without hope that 
apart from their relation to religious problems 
the considerations concerning instinct and belief 
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may be of value to the psychologist. With this 
general view it need only be further stated that 
each division of reason, instinct and impulse is 
subdivided and worked up with most scientific 
thoroughness. The very last word appears to 


have been spoken on each of these subjects, and 
the result is a book of which American scholar- 
ship may be justly proud.—_Zvening Telegraph. 


The Story of Photography. By Alfred T. Story. 
The Library of Useful Stories. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

In this little book of 165 pages, which can be 
carried in the pocket, the author has gathered 
together an epitome of the gradual development 
of photography from the early attempts of 
Schultze in 1727 to the present day. The ex- 
periments of Wedgwood and Davy, Niépce, 
Daguerre, Fox, Talbot and St. Victor are given 
at length. An account of the usual printing 
processes, of photo-block printing and repro- 
duction processes for illustrating, are included ; 
also the recent application of the X-ray and the 
kinetoscope. There is just enough of physics 
and optics to enable the lay reader to form a 
good idea of the principles on which photo- 
graphy is based. Zhe Story of Photography 
reads easily and pleasantly, and it is doubtful sf 
elsewhere in so small a com can be found as 
comprehensive a description of an art that has so 
wide and varied applications. It will, undoubt- 
edly, form a desirable addition to many private 
libraries. — Science. 


The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns. By 
Richard Harding Davis. 12mo, pp. 360. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

None of the contemporary writers on inci- 
dents of the war are better known than Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis, whose articles in Scrid- 
ner’s Magazine are now reprinted in the volume 
before us. Mr. Davis is always a capital re- 
porter. What he sees comes to us as something 
fresh, even if we have seen it before. And this 
valuable quality makes his pictures of the army 
and the battle scenes, in the midst of which he 
himself moved, remarkably vivid and readable. 
The present volume opens with a chapter which 
notes ‘* The First Shot of the War,’’ and follows 
the two campaigns closely to the dramatic mo- 
ment when our soldiers were intrenched before 
Guayama in Porto Rico, when the shell was in 
the chamber, the gunner had aimed the piece 
and had run backward, but when, before it 
spoke, a lieutenant of the signal corps galloped 
up to the scene and shrieked, ‘‘ Cease firing ! 

» Peace has been declared !’’ ‘‘ Whereat,” says 
Mr. Davis, ‘*the men swore.’’ Mr. Davis’ 
story, partly from his skill in telling it, partly 
from the fact that he was among the few corre- 
spondents to reach the thick of practically 
every engagement in the two campsigns, never 
flags for a moment in interest. The readable 
quality of the book is increased, too. by a re- 
frain from any atiempt to be statistical or tech- 


nical, It is frankly a record of what Mr. Davis 
saw and heard in the field of battle, on the 
march, in camp, and in the compary of the of- 
ficers, correspondents and foreign astachés. The 
many illustrations are from snapshots from the 
camera. —Review of Reviews. 


Our Navy in the War with Spain. 
R. Spears. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Mr. John R. Spears is very well known in- 

deed as a writer on naval subjects, best known 
of course from his recently published four volume 
‘* History of the United States Navy.’’ The 
present volume aims to give ‘‘an account in 
every way truthful of those events of our war 
with Spain in which our navy had a part.’’ Mr. 
Spears is peculiarly conscientious in whatever 
he writes about, and readers of this book may 
take it for granted that whatever he has to say is 
as accurate as may be. In addition to the events 
of the war Mr. Spears views briefly the incidents 
in the history of Cuba that compelled the United 
States to interfere. and also gives a very ex 
cellent account of the growth of the United 
States navy from the inception of the ‘* White 
Squadron.’’ The volume is illustrated with 
pictures of the vessels of our navy, the notable 
officers of our fleet, and several maps. The 
timeliness of the book is illustrated in the final 
chapter, in which Mr. Spears discusses the new 
naval programme of the United Sta‘es. In this 
part of his work he expresses a very decided 
opinion that we ought to make the Naval Aced- 
emy free to all American boys who could pass 
the examination, and would serve in the navy 
before the mast, as need required, a reasonable 
number of years. — Review of Reviews. 


By John 


Reprint of the Squadron Bulletins of the North 
Atlantic Squadron, With an Introduction by 
Rear Admiral Sampson. Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. 

The Doubleday & McClure Co. have made 
an unpretentious but worthy addition to the liter- 
ature of the war by neatly reprinting ia paper 
covers the squadron bulletin of the North Atlan- 
tic squadron, with an introduction by Rear Ad- 
miral Sampson. These bulletins were first pub- 
lished on board the United States Flagship, 
New York, on June 14, 1898, when the majority 
of the North Atlantic fleet was engaged in mono- 
tonously blockading Santiago. To relieve some- 
what the dull round of blockading duty, and to 
enable the officers and men of the fleet to learn 
something of the daily progress of the war, the 
bulletins were issued. The little volume will be 
valuable for many reference purposes. Rear 
Admiral Sampson states in his introduction 
that whatever profit may come from the sale of 
the brochure will be donated to the proposed 
Sailor’s Rest in Brooklyn.— Review of Reviews. 


Petroleum Motor Cars. By Louis Lockert. D. 
Van Nostrand Co, 


As the name implies the book is a thoroughly 
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practical treatise, giving in plain language the 
suggestions, and under the several headings. 
These are grouped in twenty chapters. commenc- 
ing with the future of auto-locomotion, then in 
turn comes the motor carriages, direct combus- 
tion engines, gas and gas engines, petroleum 
’ and petroleum motors, the first petroleum cars, 
the new petroleum burners, the serpollet car, 
motor bicycles, etc., followed with a description 
of the different types of motors and carriages and 
name of inventor. Concluding with acetylene 
as a motor, liquid or gaseous. This book will 
be of great aid to those who are directly inter- 
ested in or have charge of auto-motor cars.— 
Practisal Engineer. 


Les Populations Finnoises des Bassins de la 


Volga et dela Kama, Par Jean N. Smimmov. 
Etudes d’ ethnographie historique traduites du 
russe et revues par Paul Boyer. Premiére 
Partie. Paris: Leroux. 

We have here a very solid contribution to the 
ethnology and folk lore of the Finnish races. 
To the majority of readers this subject is a ¢erra 
incognita, for the most valuable works upon it 
have appeared in sealed languages. The Mag- 
yars naturally feel a considerable curiosity about 
the language and customs of their congeners, 
and Rassia counts among her population a great 
number of Ugro-Finnish trives—the Finns 
proper, the Esthonians, the Tcheremissians, 
Mordvins, Ziranians, etc. In the field of phil- 
ology the best work done (by Castrén, Ahlqvist, 
Hunfalvy, Donner, and others) must be sought 
ia the Transactions of Russian and Hungarian 
Jearned societies and reviews. It was, there- 
fore, a happy idea of M. Paul Boyer, professor 
in L’ cole des Langues Orientales at Paris, to 
make some of these works accessible to a wider 
circle of readers. But he has done more than 
translate on the present occasion from the 
Transactions of the Society of Archzology, 
History and Ethnography in connection with the 
University of Kazan. He has put into shape 
and reduced to order a quantity of materials 
which had been published in a somewhat con- 
fused manner. Possessing those gifts of style 
which seem indigenous in his countrymen, he 
has made a very readable book, for which all 
folk-lorists and ethnologists owe him a debt of 
gratitude. —Vation. 


Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Edited 
by Hon. James D. Richardson. 

We have before us the eighth volume of the 
useful compilation entitled A/ssages and Papers 
of the Presidents, undertaken under the author- 
ity of Congress by the Hon. James D. Richard- 
son, a Representative from the State of ‘Tennes- 
see. This volume covers the Garfield and 
Arthur term and Mr. Cleveland's first adminis- 
tration ; that is to say, the period extends from 
March 4, 1881, to March 4, 1889. Of the 850 
pages, more than 550 are occupied by Mr. 


Cleveland’s papers, which have required more 
space than those of any other Chief Magistrate, 
Andrew Johnson being next with 457 pages. 
Among the interesting and important documents 
which are here set forth should be particularly 
mentioned the discussion of the treaty which 
President Arthur concluded with the republic of 
Nicaragua, but which was subsequently with- 
drawn by President Cleveland ; the message in 
which Mr. Cleveland declined the Senate’s re- 
quest that the reasons for the suspension of cer- 
tain officials should be communicated to that 
body ; and, lastly, his annual message of Decem- 
ber, 1887, which was exclusively devoted to the 
tariff. The reader will again have occasion to 
thank the editor of these volumes for the brief 
biographical sketches of the Presidents whose 
papers are presented. These sketches are 
models of condensation, and we shall avail our- 
selves of them for the purpose of recalling the 
cardinal facts in the lives of these three Presi- 
dents.— New York Sun. 


Short History of Suitzerland. By Karl Dand- 
liker. Translated by E. Salisbury. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This is a short history of Switzerland, but it 
is complete and admirably told. It is not nec- 
essary to review it at length, for Dr. Dandliker’s 
historical work is well known by all who have 
taken any interest in the history of Switzerland. 
It will be sufficient, perhaps, to say that the 
present volume is not a reprint of the author’s 
‘¢ Manual of the History of the Swiss People.” 
Dr. Dandliker permitted that work to go out 
of print while he was engaged on his larger his- 
tory in three volumes. ‘The present work is a 
shorter account of the larger work, and differs 
in some important respects from the earlier vol- 
ume. The work is an excellent handbook, and 
is doubtless of great value as a school book for 
Switzerland. Anywhere else, naturally, it would 
be out of proportion to the relative value of the 
subject in a scholastic course, but it is an im- 
portant book of ready references and an excel- 
lent source of information to those who wish a 
correct but not too intimate and detailed a 
knowledge of Swiss History. The greatest 
value of such a book as this is, of course, its 
trustworthiness, and of that essential element of 
Ds. Dandliker’s work there is no necessity of as- 
suring the historical student. —Zzterature. 


The Fourteenth Article of Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. By William T. 
Guthrie. Little, Brown & Co. 

The fact that educational and property quali- 
ficaticns for the suffrage are imposed in some of 
the Southern States and are likely to be adopted 
in others gives timeliness and usefulness to the 
publication in book form of the lectures delivered 
last year before the Dwight Alumni Association 
on the Fourteenth Article of Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, by William T. 
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Guthrie (Little, Brown & Co.). In the discus- 
sion of his subject the author has confined him- 
self almost exclusively to cases decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the tribunal 
by which all questions of individual liberty and 
property rights are now finally determined. The 
topics expounded are grouped under five heads, 
according as they relate to the history of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, to the principles of its 
construction and interpretation, to the embodi- 
ment of equality in our written Constitution by 
means of that amendment, to the significance of 
the phase ‘‘ due process of law,’’ and to the rules 
of practice in conformity with which questions 
arising under this amendment must be raised. 

The far-reaching and epoch making character 
of the Fourteenth Amendment is set forth clearly 
and forcibly in the preliminary lecture. Mr. 
Guthrie does not hesitate to assert that our con- 
stitutional history during the last thicty years may 
be said almost to be little more than a commen- 
tary on this amendment, which has done more 
than any other agency to protect our civil rights 
from encroachment, to strengthen the bonds of 
the Union, to make the United States truly a 
nation and to assure the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions.—New York Sun. 


John and Sebastian Cabot. By C. Raymond 
Beazley. Builders of Great Britain Series. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The late commemoration of the momentous 
Cabot voyages has done much to right an old 
wrong. The title of the present work points to 
the rectification. We used to hear much of 
Sebastian, the son, and little of John, the father. 
The pendulum has swung round, and the tend- 
ency of modern investigators is to take away all 
the credit from the son, and to call him a mean, 
dishonest braggart and pretender. Mr. Beazley 
holds the balance fairly, and insists on our re- 
ceiving whatever evidence there is of Sebastian’s 
materially helping in the discovery of the New 
World. ‘It is difficult,’’ he says, ‘to believe 
that he could have enjoyed—to so remarkable 
a degree as he did—the confidence of Henry 
VILL., of Cardinal Wolsey, of Ferdinand the 
‘ atholic, of Charles V., of Edward VI., and 
his chief advisers of the Republic of Venice—if 
he was simply the clever, but absolutely empty 
humbug which he has been represented.’’ But 
that he was unfilial, a double-dealer, and on oc- 
casions purposely inaccurate there is no doubt at 
all. Mr. Beazley’s book, however, is not mainly 
taken up with this controversy. It is the most 
complete, the most scientific account of the joint 
work of the Cabots and of their predecessors 
that has yet appeared. It strikes us as the 
ablest work in this useful series; and it is ab- 
solutely indispensable to all students of historical 
geography.— Bookman. 


A History of Spanish Literature. By James 
Fitzmaurice Kelly. D. Appleton & Co. 


For the first time a survey of Spanish litera- 


ture is presented to English readers by a writer 
of ample knowledge and keen discrimination. 
Mr. Kelly’s work rises far beyond the level 
of the text-books. So good a critic does not 
merely comment on literature ; he makes it him- 
self. We still owe gratitude to the industrious 
Ticknor, our first guide to the world of Spanish 
letters ; but Ticknor had the bluntness of judg- 
ment and the lack of all sense of proportion 
common to most early enthusiasts. Mr. Kelly’s 
book is far more critical than Ticknor’s, more 
selective, more independent. So independent, 
in fact, is it that established reputations are 
tested as fiercely as if they were mere parvenus ; 
and now and again there is an unnecessary trucu- 
lence in the onslaughts. ‘‘The school is de- 
cently interred,’’ he says, ‘‘ which mistook 
critics for Civil Service Commissioners, and Par- 
passus for Burlington House.’’ So much for 
Ticknor and his peers. One must frequently 
feel a measure of sympathy with his indigna- 
tion, though much zeal, not all of it useless, is 
spurned away in such words as, ‘‘ There 
come into being a tribe of ignorant fakirs, as- 
suming the title of ‘Cervantophils,’ and seek- 
ing to convert a man of genius into a common 
Mumbo-Jumbo.’’? Generally we are not con- 
cerned to defend, nor to repudiate, but only to 
enjoy the vigor of his expression. Let him call 
Sordello ‘‘a mere bilk and blackmailer with the 
gift of song,’’ if he will. His own words de- 
scriptive of Alas as a critic are applicable to 
himself—‘‘ he is righteou:ly, splendidly intoler- 
ant of a pretender, a mountebank or a dullard.’” 
Mr. Kelly may not be the man to write the 
model school text-book, but he can make Span- 
ish literature a living interest to his readers.— 
The Bookman. 


Eg: pt in 1898. By G. W. Steevens, Author of 

** With the Conquering Turk.’? Dodd, Mead 

& Co. 

We have had so much substantial information 
on Egypt (every traveler feels obliged to go into 
its history from Rameses down, and gives details 
of its wonderful development) that it is a posi- 
tive relief to get hold of such a breezy book as 
this. The breeze, too, has the advantage of 
clearing away many of the mists, and giving 
things and men in their true perspective. Mr. 
Steevens is a singularly picturesque writer, as it 
behooves a successful war correspondent to be, 
and has, too, that keen perception, also a char- 
acteristic of the class, which enables him to see 
clear into a situation. Starting with the P. and 
O. Express, he goes in search first of the East 
and then of Egypt, and finds them in the most 
quaint and unexpected yet very real places. 
Then he tackles the Egyptian Constitution and 
finds it a rather topsy-turvy affair, talks with 
pashas, an Arabic editor, and rattles along up 
the hill in an omnibus train, shivering in a long 
overcoat. He visits schools, gets lost in the de- 
sert, sleeps in a monastery, discusses the Sidan 
and Lord Cromer, and just as he hopes to get 
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back home is ordered up (south) to Assouan, 
and finally comes to the very English conclusion 
—for is he not an Englishman?—that ‘the 
whole world knows in its heart that we are stay- 
ing in Egypt; and the whole world, in its 
sleeve, is very well satisfied.’’ It isathoroughly 
readable, reliable book. —/ndependent. 


The Master of the Strong Hearts: A Story of 
Custer’s Last Rally. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
E. P. Dutton & Co, 


Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks has a happy faculty ; 
he can tella story well and at the same time 
keep close to a chosen historical outline His 
books are excellently instructive, while of gen- 
uine interest as fiction pure and simple. Young 
people, especially boys, will find this romance of 
Custer’s celebrated and tragic fight thoroughly 
engaging from beginning to end. The pub- 
lishers have given an attractive dress to the story. 
Many illustrations by William M. Cary add to 
the beauty and interest —/ndependent. 


The Standard of Life. By Mrs. Berard 

Bosanquet. The Macmillan Company. 

In 1896 The Macmillan Company issued a 
book entitled ‘‘ Rich and Poor,’’ By Mrs. Ber 
nard Bosanquet. All readers, whether they 
agreed with the writer’s conclusions or not, 
must have been impressed by her fairminded- 
ness, her thorough knowledge of the conditions 
governing the lives of the poor, and the inevi- 
table results of those conditions on the minds of 
the poor. e same house has just issued an- 
other volume, dealing with the social and 
economic relations of the poor man’s family, by 
Mrs. Bosanquet, entitled 7e Standard of Life. 
In this book the author endeavors to prove, and 
does prove, the importance of the standard of 
life as the basis of economic and social progress. 
The expenditures of the agricultural laborer and 
the relation to his income; the results of food 
on the working powers of the laborer ; the effect 
of privation—that is, the absence of pleasure, 
except in its lowest forms, on the mental and 
moral nature of the laborer—are known to this 
writer, who has studied them under many con- 
ditions, and contrasts them and their character- 
effects. The author accepts the fact that, except 
the lowest residuum, every man has a standard 
of life in morals, comfort, environment. He 
struggles to attain and maintain this standard, 
and this is his measure of progress. Every page 
of both of these books is interesting and educa- 
tional. The writer never forgets for a moment 
the important fact that in all sociological investi- 
gation of human nature environment is a factor 
almost dominant in the formation of character. 
It is this broad conception and unprejudiced in- 
vestigation that gives Mrs. Bosanquet’s books 
their value to the student and worker among the 
poor.— Zhe Outlook, 


American Prose. Edited by Professor George 
Rice Carpenter. The Macmillan Company. 
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Professor Geo. R. Carpenter, of Columbia 
University, has prepared and published, through 
a volume of selections from American Prose, on 
the general plan so successfully worked out in 
Mr. Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets.’’ That is to say, 
extracts of reasonable length from the work of 
the American prose writers are presented, with 
a critical essay and a brief biographical sketch. 
The result is something more than a conspec. 
tus of the best known prose; it is a demonstra- 
tion, from our own literature, of the evolution 
of literary style, and a history of the literary 
movement in this country. The book has its 
use, therefore, alike for the general reader and 
for the student. It brings to both, within a 
very moderate compass, not only illustration of 
American prose, but a body of thoroughly com- 
petent and discriminating criticism. Among the 
well-known American writers who have contrib- 
uted critiques to this volume are Professor Trent, 
Professor Munroe Smith, Barrett Wendell, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Jr., Colonel Higginson, 
Brander Mathews, Professor Richardson, Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, Professor L. E. 
Gates, Mr. Howells and John Fiske. The edi- 
torial work (and in such a case that is practically 
the entire work) is thoroughly well done ; and it 
is safe to predict that the volume will take its 
—= among the small group of standard text- 
ooks.— Zhe Outlook. 


Ingoldsby Legends. With colored illustrations 
by Rackham. The Macmillan Company. 

If there is one book, more than any other, 
which ought to be printed every year for the 
holidays it is that good old book in which Rev. 
Richard Harris Barham proved that Sydney 
Smith was not the only clergyman who could 
add to the gayety of nations. It is a rare holi- 
day volume, because it is a jolly production in 
the very fullest sense of that term. The /- 
goldsby Legends make you laugh with all your 
might. There is no subtlety about them. 
The fun is broad blown and furious; it has a 
rich, wholesome, earthy flavor, without a grain 
of malice in it. And the verse is, in its way, 
perfect. Barham raised doggerel almost to the 
level of poetic art. As he writes it, it has a 
swing which at times is very nearly akin to the 
musical trot of a good ballad. Furthermore, 
what this rollicking minstrel sees or thinks or 
invents he puts into lines as clear as they are 
elastic. He is easy to read, perhaps the easiest 
of all the writers who deal with curious legends, 
for, no matter how curious these may be, he 
treats them with the vigor and simplicity of a 
man breathing the air of out-of-doors and enjoy- 
ing his task in the heartiest manner. We think 
Mr. Rackham might have got more of this 
freshness and force into his drawings, but he is 
tolerably spirited, and nearly always designs 
with a sense of humor. Best of all, the new 


edition for which he has provided his many pic- 
tures is handsomely printed and made with a 
first-rate cover.—New York 7ribune. 
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Lamia’s Winter Quarters. By Alfred Austin, 
Poet Laureate. Macmillan. 


It might seem at first sight but a left-handed 
compliment to a poet to assign the highest place 
among his writings to his prose works. But it 
is, nevertheless, a compliment which, in perfect 
good faith and with no suspicion of irony, may 
be paid to Mr. Alfred Austin. ‘‘The Garden 
That I Love’’ irresistibly invited it, and Lamia’s 
Winter Quarters, the sequel which the author 
has how given us to that most fascinating piece 
of prose-poetry, compels the same apparently, 
but not really, equivocal praise. Its imaginative 
atmosphere, its feeling and suggestion are, as in 
the case of its predecessor, in the highest degree 
poetic; and the grace, and wit, and wisdom of 
its prose narrative and colloquies are diversified 
by lyrics of singular sweetness and charm. The 
truth is that in these two productions of his later 
years Mr. Austin seems to us to have lighted— 
we are not, perhaps, justified in saying to have 
chanced—upon the most perfect medium for the 
full display of his powers. He has written much, 
and well, in many and various poetic styles. He 
has acquitted himself with credit in metrical 
drama, in rhymed narrative. and the lyric pure 
and simple ; and we know, not only from his 
critical essays, but from incidental remarks in 
the very volume before us, that, he lamen's the 
modern distaste for ‘‘ sustained works in verse.’’ 
He complains that, ‘‘if Milton lived to day, 
‘L’ Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso’ would, per- 
haps. still be more or less appreciated ; but ‘ Par- 
adise Lost’ would, of a certainty, be condemned 
as tedious.’’ 

But, after all. and in spite of the charm of 
their prose setting, it is to such little gems of 
verse as this valedictory lyric that the reader 
will return : 

** Good night! Now dwindle wan and low 
The embers of the afterglow, 
And slowly over Jeaf and lawn 
Is twilight’s dewy curtain drawn. 
The slouching vixen leaves her lair, 
And, prowling, sniffs the tell-tale air. 
The frogs croak louder in the dyke, 
And all the trees seem dark alike. 
The bee is drowsing in the comb, 


The sharded beetle gone home— 
Good night ! 

Good night! The hawk is in her nest, 

And the last rook hath dropped to rest. 

There is no hum, no chirp, no bleat ; 

No rustle in the meadow-sweet. 

The woodbine somewhere out of sight 

Ss the lonli of night. 

The Sister Stars that once were seven 

Mourn for their missing mate ia Heaven, 

The poppy’s fair trail petals close, 

The lily yet more languid grows, 

And dewy-dreamy droops the rose— 
Good night !”’ 


What a pity that a poet who can write like 
that should ever be compelled by official duty, 
and aiis vota exandita malignis, to write any- 
thing else !—Literature. 





University Addresses. By Principal Caird. The 
Macmillan Company. 


These addresses were delivered by Principal 
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Caird to the students of the University of Glas- 
gow. ‘They extend through a number of years, 
from 1874 to 1897, and cover a wide range of 
subjects : scientifical, biographical and philosoph- 
ical. They have, however, a unity of spirit 
and attention, all of them bearing upon univer- 
sity education. Some of them are eloquent, 
other profound ; all of them are characterized 
by a carefulness of statement, an absence of 
dogmatism and clear yet copious style. 

In more than one of the philosophical ad- 
dresses the author strongly opposes the material- 
istic tendencies of recent scientific thought, as 
shown in the writings of Huxley and Tyndall. 
His own belief, frequently evinced throughout 
this book, is a liberal optimistic and lofty deism. 
—Boston 7ranscript. 


Angels’ Wings. A Series of Essays on Art and 
its Relation to Life. By Edward Carpenter. 
The Macmillan Company. 


This series of nine essays and three subsidiary 
notes deals in a broad and fairly comprehensive 
way with literature, music and the plastic arts in 
their relation to life. It is an aspect of art that 
escapes the attention of so many people that the 
book will be of value. The essay which gives 
the title to the volume is the least interesting of 
the series ; discussing with no fresh illumination 
the solecism of wings without anatomical attach- 
ment. Far better is the treatment of ‘* Art and 
Democracy,’’ in which the author compares the 
works of Wagner, Millet and Whitman in refer- 
ence to the new phases of development which 
art may be expected to undergo as a result of 
the spread of the democratic idea. Like some 
other thinkers, Mr. Carpenter is prepared for 
changes of form as well as of spirit. He dis- 
cusses ‘* Nature and Realism,’’ and shows that 
there are three classes of material which the 
artist can use—that derived from nature and 
actual facts, that derived from physiological 
needs, and that from tradition and convention. 
The book may be heartily commended. It is 
earnest without being dogmatic, technical with- 
out pedantry, and proves that the author’s brain 
and emotions are well balanced. It is not ex- 
haustive, and in parts may not be entirely accep- 
table, but it is full of suggestion. It strikes the 
note of the new democracy fully as clearly as 
Tolstoi’s ‘* What is Art ?’’ but avoids the latter’s 
exaggeration and illogical conclusions. —LZitera- 
ture. 


Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran. 
V. Williams Jackson. 
pany. 

This volume by Professor Jackson of Colum- 
bia, is distinctly a valuable and helpful addition 


By A. 
The Macmillan Com- 


to erudite literature. The uncertainty regarding 
the history of Zoroaster is even more perplexing 
than that which obscures the careers of other 
Eastern religious leaders. Such elementary 
questions as when Zoroaster lived and where he 
lived have been subjects of interminable contro- 
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versies, and the difficulties in the way of a pop- 
ular presentation of the matter are, therefore, 
numerous and entangling. Professor Jackson 
seeks to embody all that is of interest to the 
general reader in the first half of this volume, 
and to relegate what is of a purely technical na- 
ture to a series of ‘‘ Appendixes,’’ which con- 
stitutes the second half. These ‘‘ Appendixes’’ 
present a formidably polyglot appearance, but 
bring into a convenient compass a vast amount 
of valuable material. Great labor and scholarly 
care are evident in every part of the work, and 
especially in the abundance of references. 

The doctrine of a bodily resurrection is not 
the only point of agreement which the author 
finds between the religion of Christ and that of 
Zoroaster, but a more striking comparison is in- 
stituted between the teachings of Buddha and 
the tenets of the Persian prophet. In the light 
of the distinctions drawn a them, the 
faith of Zoroaster appears active and combative, 
as opposed to the philosophical and restful creed 
of the Indian, and is strangely modern in its 
recognition of the existence of woe and evil es 
well as in its hope of final triumphant domina- 
tion. 

The necessarily heavy style of the book is 
lightened in many ways by the writer’s aptness 
in drawing parallels between the history of the 
ancient East and that of the modern Occidental 
world, and a constant disposition is apparent to 
escape what is pedantic and merely enumerative. 
—Literature. 


fiistory of the People of the Netherlands. By 

Petrus Johannes Blok. ‘Translated by Oscar 

A. Bierstadt and Ruth Putnam. PartI. G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. To be completed in fcur 

volumes. 

The first part of Professor Blok’s complete 
history of the people of the Netherlands will 
not disappoint the expectation of those who have 
waited for the English translation. With the 
exception of the story of England and of the 
English people, as it has been told by the mod- 
ern writers, Bishop Stubbs and by Freeman 
and Green, and is now being told by Gardiner, 
no story of a nation or a state can be so interest- 
ing to Americans as that which Professor Blok 
has worked out in the intervals and as the result 
of his duties ss professor of Dutch history at the 
University of Leyden. 

No one before Professor Blok has undertaken 
the task of giving to the world a complete bis- 
tory of the Dutch. As the translators say in 
their note to the American and English editions, 
‘* there are many studies on brief periods in the 
Netherlands, notably upon Holland in the six- 
teenth century, but there is no one work which 
treats of the gradual changes undergone by the 
provinces separately and collectively, from the 
period of Roman dominion, through the cen- 
turies of almost undisturbed independence, to 
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the union of the states under the Burgundian 
privces, and after an epoch of revolt and 
changes, to the time cf the foundation cf the 
kingdoms of Belgium and Holland.’’ 

We have quoted this sentence from the no‘e 
of the translators not only to indicate the excep- 
tional character of this work, but to give our 
readers an idea of its extent, its comprehensive- 
ness. Our notice of the present volume must 
necessarily be brief, and, in some respects, 
therefore, unsatisfactory, but we hope to have 
the opportunity to return to the subject as the 
other volumes appear. Professor Blok has writ- 
ten the history of the people in the modern 
manner and the growth of manners, customs, 
modes of life, the slow progression out of serf- 
dom to freedom, and presented with sufficient 
minutecess for the general reader, as well as for 
the information of the curious student who 
wishes to be put on the right track to investigate 
the evolution of institutions and laws. ‘The 
translators seem to have done their work with 
care and intelligence, and the narrative in Eng- 
lish is most entertaining. An appendix, thee 
illuminating maps and a full index accompany 
the volume. — Literature. 





The Bayeux Tapestry. A History and Descrip- 
tion. By Frank Rede Fowke. London, Mac- 
millan & Company. 


In the little museum connected with the public 
library of the town of Bayeux, in Normandy, is 
preserved a very remarkable piece of embroidery. 
This is more than 200 feet long, and about eight- 
een inches wide; a piece of linen upon which 
a long series of designs has been worked with 
the needle and in worsted. It is admitted on all 
hands that the subject of the embroidery is the 
invasion of England by Duke William, of Nor- 
mandy, the details of the Battle of Hastings, and 
the conquest of the country. The only serious 
dispute is as to whether the work is absolutely 
contemporary with its chief actors, or is of a some- 
what later epoch. 

So much for the history of the piece in modern 
times. As to its character, its purpose, the re- 
cord contained in it, the curious information it 
gives concerning costumes and armor—the rest 
of the book is devoted to it. The text from page 
25 to 136 contains a description of each picture 
which has been selected by the auther from the 
continuous band of decoration. Then follows an 
index, and then a series of seventy-nine half-tone 
plates, reproducing with some success, and on 
a scale of two ninths of the original, the parts 
which, as above stated, were selected for analysis. 
The volume, therefore, is a piece of history of 
singular value to those who have not ready access 
to larger and fuller reproductions, or to the piece 
itself, and it also serves as a very faithful and 
fairly complete guidebook for the famous em- 
broidery.—- ation. 
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The Maemillans have issued a scholarly edi- 
tion of Nathan der Weise (New York, 60 cents) 
and the American Book Company has added to 
its series Minna vor Barnhelm (New York, 50 
cents), in a form that has nothing but cheapness 
to commend it over what we have had for years. 
The Macmillans send us also Goethe's Egmont 
(New York, 60 cents), edited with his usual 
minute accuracy by Professor Primer, of the 
University of Texas, and furnished with repro 
ductions of old paintings that add greatly to the 
value and interest of the book.—/ournal of 
Education. 


Matter, Energy, Force and Work. By Silas 
W. Holman. The Macmillan Company. 


Professor Holman here addresses students 
and teachers of physics and chemistry on the 
concepts and definitions of physical science. 
Some knowledge of the experimental side of the 
subject and its phenomena and laws is assumed, 
and the logical expression and sequence of the 
ideas put forward should prove of great value to 
engineers, and others who have to apply phys- 
ical and chemical knowledge, in enabling them 
to think clearly when dealing with the funda- 
mental ideas on which all successful practice 
must be based. The book is divided into two 
parts: the first is concerned with a consideration 
of matter, motion, energy, force and work ; the 
second with the kinetic theory of gases, Le 
Sage’s theory of gravitation, the vortex-atom 
theory, and the nature of energy and matter. 
Professor Holman describes the first part as ‘‘ a 
sporadic attempt at clear, consecutive setting 
forth of individual thought,’’ the second as in- 
tended ‘‘to give more concreteness to the con- 
cepts than could properly be introduced into the 
first part.’? The volume deserves to be widely 
read.—Vature. 


The Mason School Music Course. Book Two. 
Luther Whiting Mason, Fred H, Butterfield 
and Osbourne McConathy. Ginn & Co. 


Although this book is a complement to book 
one, it is complete in itself, and is admirabiy 
adapted to the teaching of the fundamental 
principles or music in an ungraded school, or, 
indced, in any grace in which music has not 
been taught. The book will be used with 
greater ease, however, when book one has been 
taught. 

The plan of the book is to have a few songs 
learned by note, such as ‘‘ America,’”’ ‘Old 
Hundred,”’ ‘¢ Sun of My Soul,’’ and “Song of 
the Birds.’’ The teaching of the scale is then 
provided for, and very simple exercises on the 
seale. From the first the exercises are songs, 
with words to follow the teaching of the notes. 
The progress is graded, but the progress is rapid. 
The book provides a large number of songs for 


school use, und teaches all the important tech- 
nique of music.—/Journal of Education. 


The Student’s Life of Jesus. By Prefessor G. 
H. Gilbert, of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. The Macmillan Company. 


The Student’s Life of Jesus stands apart in a 
class by itself from the lives of Christ commonly 
read. It isa compact and predominantly critical 
presentation of historical facts in clear distinction 
trom devotional lessons or theological discussions. 
As such, it is specially adapted to the needs of 
students, as its title implies, and is a valuable 
addition to their existing apparatus for Biblical 
study. While conservative in its conclusions 
upon mooted points, it is conspicuously free from 
theological bias. It does not hesitate to admit 
that the Gospel records are not in every part of 
equal historic value, or that there have been ‘*un- 
conscious or even designed alterations’’ of the 
primitive oral tradition, or that the Virgin Birth 
(the historicity of which is maintained ) is in no 
necessary connection with the divinity uf Christ. 
Professor Gilbert takes account of all critical ob- 
jections, and strongly maintains the historical 
trustworthiness of the four evangelists, But he 
reminds us that the Christ is infinitely greater 
than the written Gospel. ‘‘ The power of Chris- 
tianity is His spiritual presence, and not the in- 
spiration or the infallibility of the story of His 
earthly life.’ — Oxtlook. 


A Study of a Child. By Louise E. Hogan. With 
500 Original Drawings by the Child. Harper 
& Brothers. 


This is one of the best records of child’s life 


that has been published. In several particulars 
it is more valuable than the famous -‘ First ‘Three 
Years of Childhood,’’ by Perez, or Preyer's 
elaborate study of the development of the intant 
mind. In one respect it has special advantages 
in that it covers a longer period. It is a seven 
years’ diary of child's natural growth, showing 
how he learned to talk, read, write, add, etc., 
without direct teaching, and how, it cidentally, 
the cultivation of obedience, trust and other 
necessary attributes of healthy growth in child- 
hood were influenced. The collection of colored 
frontispieces, drawings and cuttings, of which 
there are over 509, originated in the child’s mind, 
as the result of his activity. They are accom- 
panied by the child's explanations, asd, in 
many instances, are interesting and thoughtfui. 

The Journal will abstract the book at an early 
day for such as think they cannot purchase it, 
but such an abstract will be no adequate presen- 
tation of the work, which is one of the best 
pedagogical books ever published, it is almost 
literally the best work on pedagogy yet prepared 
in America, 

There is quite an element of fun throughout 
the book. ‘fhe results of the child’s study of 
home, from an educational standpoint, are given 
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in the introduction, with sufficient clearness and 
authority to convince the most sceptical of the 
practical value of child study. But this view of 
the study in question is not the most prominent 
feature of the book. The fascination of watch- 
ing the gradual unfolding of the little mind in- 
stantly seizes the reader, as the story so simply, 
without suggesting any of the hothouse methods 
so often producng the hybrid. We have all 
noticed and been impressed, almost startled, by 
unexpected bits of intelligence, but no one has 
given a complete and natural record of a child's 
inner life before. 

Each year marks the growth, step by step, and 
almost every phase of child life is taken up under 
one condition or another in this book in a practi- 
cal way. Any word that can be said by us to 
encourage the reading of this book will be a ser 
vice to the cause of better education.—/Journal 
of Education. 


History of California. By Theodore H. Hit- 
tell. San Francisco, N. J. Stone & Co. 
Four volumes. 

The completion of Mr. Hittell’s interesting 
history is a literary event of importance to all 
students, especially in these days of territorial 
expansion. Those who wish to know more 
about Spanish methods of governing cvlonies, 
and also about American methods of dealing 
with people of Spanish stock, will do well to re- 
fresh their memories of the California records. 


Mr. Hittell’s first two volumes were duly re- 
viewed in these columns in March and July, 
1886. The two volumes since added carry the 
story to the close of Governor Bartlett’s admin- 
istration in 1887, with allusions to events as late 


as 1895. The fourth volume concludes with a 


very complete general index of 134 pages. It 
is evident that Mr. Hittell has done much and 
faith al work for many years upon his book, 
which probably represents the largest result yet 
obtained by any one man’s unaided work in his- 
torical writing about California.— Nation. 


Macaulay's Essay on Milton. Edited by Chas. 
Wallace French, Principal Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago, The Macmillan Company. 
The Macmillan Company have published Ma- 

caulay’s famous essay on Milton in an attractive 

little volume of convenient size to slip into the 
pocket. There are few of Macaulay’s essays 
which present a richer field for investigation and 
study than this criticism of Milton, which was 
written for the Edinburgh Review when the 
author was fresh from college, his judgment yet 
immature, and which contains much that the 
writer would not have approved at a later period. 

Yet, as a fervent personal plea for a poet and 

man of whom the English people at that time 

knew little and cared less, the essay on Milton 
has been prescribed by the Joint Committee on 

English Requirements as a part of the course 

for admission to college. The little volume con- 

tains the original introduction, a biographical 
sketch of Macaulay, the ‘‘ Literary History of 

Macaulay's Age,’’ a list of prominent authors 

who were contemporary with Macaulay, some 

suggestions for the student, and a list of Macau- 
lay’s prose writings with the date of their pub- 
lication, and a list of his poems. There are also 
at the end of the volume copious explanatory 
notes and anindex. The admirable little volume 
has been edited and annotated by Charles Wal- 
lace French, principal of the Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago.— Journal of Education. 
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ADDY.—The Evolution of the English House. BySipnzy OLpDALLAppy,M A. With 
42 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxviii 223. Price, $1.50. Social England Series. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The Clouds of Aristophanes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. E. Graves, M.A.. Fellow and Lectuzer of St. John’s Colleze, Cambridge. 


16mo, 
cloth, pp. x-+172. Price, 90 cents, met. Pitt Press Series. 


BALZAC.—The Complete Works of H. de Balzac. Mw Volume. A Gondreville 
Mystery. (Une Ténébreuse Affaire. Un Episode sous La Terreur.) Translated by 
ELLEN MARRIAGE. With a Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 12mo, green sateen, gilt 
top, pp. xii-+ 260. Price, $1.50. 


BJORNSON.—The Novels of Bjornstjerne Bijornson. Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 
New Volume. 


Absolm’s Hair and A Painful Memory. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 210. Price, $1.25. 


BRADLEY.—Highways and Byways in North Wales. By A. G. BrapLey. With 
Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HucH THOMSON. 8vo, sateen, gilt top, pp. xiv + 
474. Price, $2.00. 


This volume is uniform with Norway's Highways and Bywass in Devon and Cornwall, 
and is illustrated by the same well-known artists. No text could have a more beautiful ac- 
companyment of pictures, the landscapes by Mr. Pennel, and the character sketches by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson. The author, besides describing the country in its varied aspects, recalls old 
legends, and tells anew the stories of the village folk. A map of the route followed by the 
author is conveniently placed for reference. 


BREUL.—The Teaching of [Modern Foreign Languages in Secondary Schools. By 
KARL BREUL, Litt.D. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Berlin), Cambridge University Lecturer in Ger- 
man. 12mo, cloth, pp. vi-+ 86. The correct price is 60 cents, met. 


CAIRD.—University Sermons. Prevched before the University of Glasgow, 1873-1898. By 
Joun Carp, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii-+ 402. Price, $2.25. 

A volume.of sermons uniform with the author's University addresses issued a few weeks 


ago. A photogravure portrait forms the frontispiece. The volume, like the earlier one, has 
been prepared for the press by the author's brother, Edward Caird. 
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CAREY.—Only the Governess. By Rosa Noucnette Cargy, Author of Uncle Max, Nellie’ s 
Memories, etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. vi+ 439. Price, $1.00. 
Uncle [ax, By Rosa Noucuette Cargy, Author of Wel/ie’s Memories,’ For Lilias, etc., 
etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. vi+474. Price, $1.00. 
Another volume in the re-issue of Miss Carey's most popular novels. The edition is 
thoroughly satisfactory. Paper, type and binding are all that could be desired, and the very 
low price at which the volumes are issued is an added attraction. Uncle Max is generally 


considered one of the best of the author’s stories and this new edition will probably find many 
readers as yet unfamiliar with it. 


CARLYLE.—Sartor Resartus: The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdréckh. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE. [Illustrated by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, full 
gilt, pp. xxiii +352. Price, $2.00. 

It has for some time been Mr. Sullivan’s desire to illustrate Sartor Resartus. Readers 
familiar with his illustrations for Ze Compleat Angler, Tom Brown’s School Days, and 
Sheridan’s Comedies will be surprised at the change of style exhibited in these drawings. 
His former work has been quite largely in line, but these illustrations exhibit a strength and 
virility quite surprising, coming from one whose work has been in a much more delicate 


manner. The printing was done at the Chiswick Press, and the binding is unusually hand- 
some. 


CARPENTER.—Angels’ Wings. A Series of Essays on Art and its Relation to Life. By 
EDWARD CARPENTER. With nine full-page Plates. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 248. Price, 
$2.00. 

Mr. Carpenter is well remembered on account of his volume of travel sketches, pub- 
lished a few years ago, From Adam's Peak to Elephania, These essays cover a wide field 
and deal not only with Art in general, but with individual exponents of its various branches. 


The first essay is upon Wagner, Millet, and Whitman. Others are devoted to the Art of 
Life, Nature and Realism in Art, the Work of Beethoven, etc. 


CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. New Volume. 
Michael Faraday: His Life and Work. By SILvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Principal of, and Professor of Physics in, the City and Guilds of Londoa Technical College, 
Finsbury. With a Portrait and other Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix + 308. Price, $1.25. 


COLERIDGE.—Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Kubla Khan, and Christabel. Ed- 
ited with Notes and an Introduction by TULEY FRANCIS HUNTINGTON, A.M. (Harvard), 
Instructor in English in the South Side High School, Milwaukee. 18mo, levanteen, pp. 
xxxvii-+ 109. Price, 25 cents, et. Macmilian’s Pocket English Classics. 


CORNELL STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by Benjamin IpE 
WHEELER, CHARLES EDWIN BENNETT, and GEORGE PRENTICE BrisToL. No. IX. 
Critique of Some Recent Subjunctive Theories.. By CHARLEs EpwIn BENNETT. 
8vo, boards, pp. 76. Price, 50 cents, ez. 


DANDLIKER.—A Short History of Switzerland. By Dr. Kart DANDLIKER, Instruc- 
tor at the Training College and Professor at the University of Zurich. Translated by E. 
SALISBURY. With two Colored Maps. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+ 322. Price, $2.50. 

A trustworthy history of Switzerland will be welcome to many readers. The present 
translation has been made from a revised edition of Dr. Dandliker’s book. Many additions 


were made to the work, especially in descriptions of conditions during the Middle Ages, and 
also in the history of the last two or three centuries. 


The maps, index and bibliographical note add to the general usefulness of the history. 


DAWSON.—Bismillah. By A. J. Dawson, author of ‘* Mere Sentiment,’’ ‘* Middle Grey- 
ness,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii+ 327. Price, $1 25. 

** A novel of Morocco, by the author of God’s Foundling and Middle Greyness. The 

scene is Tangier and the Riff country, and the leading characters are Arabs, an Englishman, 


and a Jewess. The story is romant.c and dramatic, and full of color.’’— Zhe Academy, 
London. 
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DELLA ROCCA.—The Autobiography of a Veteran: 1807-1893. By General Count 
Enrico Dgtta Rocca, © Translated from the Italian and Edited by JANET Ross. 8vo, 

cloth, gilt top, portrait, pp. xii-+ 299. Price, $2.50. 
Della Rocca speaks with an intimate knowledge of politics in the early part of the cen- 


tury. He played an important part in many affairs of importance, and he treats with the 
utmost impartiality of the political leaders with whom he came in contact, 


DILL.—Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. By SAmveEL 
DILL, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Belfast; sometime Fellow and Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, pp. xx-+ 382. Price, $4.00 met. 

The author has not attempted to give a general history of the period covered. This is 
rather a study of the way in which men lived, their thoughts and private actions, their for- 


tunes and social customs, during the period just before the prohibition of pagan rites, and the 
final supremacy of the Christian Empire. 


ECONOFIUC STUDIES. Vol. III., No. 6. December, 1898. 


State Purchase of Railways in Switzerland. By Horace MICHELI. Translated 
by JoHN Cummincs, Ph.D. 12mo, paper. Price, 50 cents, met. 


ENDYSIION SERIES. Mew Volume. 


English Lyrics from Spenser to [lilton. Illustrations by RopERT ANNING BELL 
and Introduction by JOHN DENNIS. $8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, pp. xv + 222. Price, $2.00. 
A former volume in this series, devoted to Keats, was also illustrated by R. Anning 


Bell. His drawings are almost wholly in line, and, as a rule, occupy the full page. The 
lyrics selected include the best of the Elizabethan verse. 


N. B. The title of the previous volume, Miiion’s Poems, was omitted from the order 

form last week. It will be found below, together with this volume. 
ENDYMION SERIES. New Volume. 

The linor Poems of John [lilton. Illustrated and Decorated by A. GARTH JONES. 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, pp. xiv-+ 206. Price, $2.00. 

The previous volumes in this series, devoted to Browning and Keats, left little to be de- 
sired, and the present volume, in its beautiful binding and with its numerous illustrations in 
black and white, will equally appeal to the lover of fine books. 


The dignity of the poems is heightened by the large page, clear type, and the artistic 
illustrations, which are imbued with the spirit of the verse. 


ENGLISH (THE) THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. General Editor, FREDERICK RELTON, 
A.K.C., Vicar of St. Andrew's, Stoke Newington. With General Introduction by the Lord 
Bishop of London. New volume. 


Maxims of Piety and of Christianity. By THomAs Wi1son, D.D., Lord Bishop, 
of Sodor and Man. A new edition with Preface and Notes by FREDERICK RELTON, A.K.C., 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Stoke Newington. 8vo, cloth, gilttop, pp. xx -+ 169. Price, $2.00° 


FAIRFIELD.—Some Account of George William Wilshere, Baron Bramwell of 
Hever, and His Opinions. By CHaries FAIRFIELD. With a Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 382. Price, $4.00. 

Lord Bramwell, for many years one of Her Magesty’s Judges, had many opportunities ~ 
especially in letters to the London 7Zimes, to express his opinions upon questions of public 


interest and welfare. Many of these letters and speeches have been collected into the pres- 
ent volume and add much to the interest of the biography. 


FISHER.—The [edieval Empire. By Herbert FisHEr, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. Jz Two Volumes. 8vo, cloth. Two Vols. Price, $7.00, mez. 
Vol. I., pp. ix + 350. 
Vol. II., pp. vii + 308. 
An exhaustive, although not too technical, account of the rise and progress of the Medi- 
eval Empire. The governments and institutions of Italy and Germany are thoroughly re- 


viewed, each being discussed separately in order to give a clear iusight into its changes and 
internal uprisings. 
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FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—Cavour. By the Countess EvELYN MARTINENGO 
Crsaresco. Mw Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii 222. Price, 75 cents. 


For brief biographies of the eminent statesmen of Europe there is no better series than 
this. Each life has been entrusted to a writer competent to deal with the subject, and this 
of Cavour will continue to draw praise to these inexpensive but excellent biographies. 


FREDERICK, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.—Charge Delivered at his First 
Visitation. 8vo, paper, pp. 39. Price, 40 cents. 


GARDNER.—Armour in England from the Earliest Times to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By J. STARKIE GARDNER. With sixteen coloreed p'ates and more than eighty 
other illustratious. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. pp. 100-+-96. Price, $4 oo. 


GIBBON.—The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
GrBBon. Edited in Seven Volumes with Introductian, Notes, Appendices and Index, by J. 
B. Bury, M.A., Hon. Lit.D., of Durham, etc. Vol. VI. 12mo, polished buckram, gilt 
top, pp. xv-+ §60. Price, $2.00. 
This edition, admirable in every way, is rapidly nearing completion The seventh 


volume, which will be the final one, is in rapid preparation and will be published as soon as 
possible. 


GILBERT.—The Student's Life of Jesus. By Gzorcz Hotiey Gitpert, Ph.D., D.D., 


Towa Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation in Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 12mo, cloth, pp. 412, Price, $1.25, me#. 


GREGOROVIUS.—The Emperor Hadrian: a Picture of the Greco-Roman World 
in His Time. By FERDINAND Grecorovius. Translated by MARY E. ROBINSON. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xviii+_ 415. Price, $4 00, mez. 

Although the author is best known for his History of Rome in the Middle Ages, he de- 
voted much time to the study of the Emperor Hadrian. He published an early work on the 
subject and in later life wrote again upon the same period The translator has been assisted 
in her work by well known scholars, and full notes, introduction, etc., have been supplied. 


HAECKEL.—The Last Link: Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man. By 
ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). With Notes and Biographical Sketches by Hans GADow, F.R.S. 
(Cambridge), Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 156. Price, $1.00. 

This volume is an outgrowth of an address delivered by the author last year at the 
Fourth International Congress of Zoology at Cambridge. The significance and importance 
of the subject have led to its present publication, edited and thoroughly annotated by Dr. 
Gadow, author of *‘ A classification of Vertebrata’’ and ‘‘ In Northern Spain.’’ 

HAULL.—The Romans on the Riviera and the Rhone. A Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria 
and the Roman Province. By W. H. (BuLLock) HALL, F.R.GS., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Literary and Scientific Societies of Nice and Draguignan, and of the Société 
Eduenne of Autun. 8vo, cloth, pp. x-+ 194. With Maps and Illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


The author covers, in this book, a portion of Roman History previously untuoched 
upon. A gap between the histories of Livy and Czesar has long existed. The author has 
passed many winters along the French and Italian Rivieras, and haS made a careful study 
of the Roman ruins and other traces of the Roman invasion. 


HEWLETT.—Songs and [leditations. By Mauricze Hewett. Crown. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xi+136. Price, $1.25. 

Probably no one who has read 7he Forest Lovers has forgotten the delightful poetic 
charm of the story. It will mot, therefore, be a surprise to learn that the author has written 
verse quite as melodious and musical as his prose. 

The volume was printed by Messrs T. and A. Constable, of Edinburgh, is tastefully 
bound and very attractive in its make-up. 

HIATT.—Elien Terry and Her Impersonations. An Appreciation. By CHARLES HIATT, 
author of ‘‘ Picture Posters,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, pp. x-+ 274. Price, 
$2.00. 


Rather than a personal biography, the book presents a sketch of the stage career of 
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Miss Terry, placing special emphasis upon her early appearances. The book is very fully 
illustrated, was printed at the Chiswick Press, and is strikingly bound. 
HOHLER.—For Peggy’s Sake. By Mrs. Epwin Houter, author of ‘‘ The Green Toby 
Jug’’ and “* Picture on the Stairs.’”’ Illustrated by F. H. TowNsEND. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
216. Price, $1.00. 
A delightful story for the children, charmingly written and illustrated. The action takes 
place in and about a fine old English house known as the White Grange. The young folks 


are numerous, and their doings and sayings are bright and interesting. Mr. Townsend has 
provided a number of very pretty illustrations in keeping with the story. 


HOLSIAN,—‘tatter, Energy, Force and Work. A Plain Presentation of Fundamental 
Physical Concepts and of the Vortex-Atom and Other Theories. By S1ras W. HoLMAn, 
Professor of Physics (Emeritus), Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xiv-+ 257. The correct price of this book is $2.50, net. 


HOLIIE.—The Extinction of the Christian Churches in North Africa. Hulsean Prize 
Essay, 1895. By L. R. Howmg, B.A., formerly Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge ; 
Lecturer on Political Science, Economics, etc., in the University of Bishops’ College, Len- 
noxville, P. Q.., Canada. With a Map. Crown, 8vo, cloth, pp. vi-+ 263. The correct 
price is $1.25, net. 


HOSKINS.—The Elements of Graphic Statics. A Text-Book for Students of Engineering. 
By L. M. Hoskins, Professor of Applied Mechanice in the Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. Revised Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii+ 199+ viii Plates. Price, $2.25, med. 


Ap entirely new and revised edition, printed from new plates. The value of the work 
is well known, and the new edition will find a ready welcome. The general plan remains 
the same, but several chapters have been edtirely rewritten, and others enlarged. 


HUME.—Spain: Its Greatness and Decay (1479-1788). By Martin A. S. Hume, 
Editor of the Calendars of Spanish State Papers, Author of ‘‘ The Year After the Armada,”’ 
‘Philip II ,’’ etc. With an introduction by EDWARD ARMSTRONG, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxf rd, Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth Farnese,’’ etc. 1I2mo, cloth, pp. x-+ 460, With 
maps. Price, $1.50, met. Cambridge Historical Series. 

The present history of Spain was completed before the recent changes took place in her 
colonial territory, and it seems even more valuable on that account as the tendency is to show 
the loss of power through unwarranted ambition and unsupported pride. The author is ex- 


ceedingly well qu:,lified for his task, as he has already made extensive researches along sim- 
ilar lines. 


HYNE.—Through Arctic Lapland. By Cutciirre Hyng. 8vo, boards, vellum back and 
comers, pp. xi-+ 284. Price, $3.50. 

The text described certain regions within the Arctic Circle which had not previously 
been explored by Europeans. It is less a record of sport and adventure than a chatty accoun 
of the curious ways and customs of Lapps, Finns and other peoples of the Far North. The 
author has already made a name for himself in fiction, and writes quite as entertainly here 
on interesting topics. The volume contains a map showing route, and sixteen full-page 
illustrations, besides a number of pen-and-ink sketches by Cecil Hayter, who accompanied 
the author on his journey. 


JACKSON.—Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxiii 
+314. Price, $3.00, met. Columbia University Press Series. 

Professor Jackson has been at work for some time on this book, whose publication has 
been eagerly looked forward to by many interested in the subject. The work deals with the 
life and legend of Zoroaster, the prophet of Ancient Iran, the representative and type of the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, whose teaching is still followed by the Parsis of to-day. 


JONES.—Practical Inorganic Chemistry for Advanced Students. By CHAPMAN JONES, 
F.1.C., F.C.S. (London and Berlin), etc., etc. 12mo., cloth, pp. x + 239. Price 60 cents, 
net, 
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JONES.—The Rogue’s Comedy. A Playin Three Acts. By Henry ARTHUR JonEs, Author 
of ‘* The Tempter,’’ ‘* The Crusaders,’ ‘‘ Judah,’’ ‘* Michael and His Lost Angel,’’ ‘* The 
Liars,’’ etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. ix-+-131. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Jones ranks among the first of living English playwrights. His plays are not only 


interesting as presented on the stage, but are delightful reading. The play here was first 
produced by Mr. Willard. Of this edition only 150 copies have been issued. 


LEE.—A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sipney LEE. With portraits and facsimiles. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxv-+476. Price, $1.75, met. 

Strange as it may seem, it is true that this is the first book of the kind to come from the 
pen ofan Englishman. Mr. Lee here gives us all that is known of Shakespeare’s life and 
character, and all conjectures concerning him which are at all worthy of consideration. The 
past ten years have cleared up a vast number of mysteries concerning the poet, and these 
latest conclusions have been gathered into this biography. The monograph originally ap- 
peared in the Dictionary of National Biography, of which the author is the chief editor. 
Since its first appearance it has been very materialiy enlarged, and, although adhering to its 
original lines, it has been so expanded as to make an independent work. 


_ LEE.—Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sipnry LEE. 
Vol. LVII. Tom—Tytler. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. vi-461. Price, $3.75, met. 
MACAULAY —Essay on Addison. Edited and Annotated by CHARLES WALLACE FRENCH 
Principal of the Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 18mo, limp binding, pp. xlix + 201. 
Price, 25 cents, met. 
Essay on [lilton. Edited and Annotated by CHARLES WALLACE FRENCH. 18mo, limp 
binding, pp. xlviii-+128. Price, 25 cents, mez. 

The first volumes of a new series to be known as Macmillan’s Pocket Classics. In size 
this series is especially convenient, for the volumes are small and compact, fitting easily into 
the pocket. The limp binding allows the reader to open the book at any page, and place it 
on desk or table, where it will remain open flat until the page is turned. 

Both these volumes are on the list of requirements for college entrance examinations in 
English. The texts have been carefully edited, with especial reference to the requirements 
of the student, and the notes are full and complete. 


MACTIILLAN’S ENGLISH CASSICS.—Macaulay’s Essays on William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham. By R. F. Wincu, M. A., Author of ‘‘ Noteson Macaulay’s ‘ Essay on 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson’ and ‘ Essay on Addison,’” etc. Globe, 8vo, cloth, pp. 232. 
Price, 60 cents, ef. 

MARSHALL,.—Instinct and Reason. An Essay Concerning the Relation of Instinct to 
Reason, with Some Special Study of the Nature of Religion. By HENRY RUTGERS MAR- 
SHALL, M.A. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii+ 574. Price, $3.50, met. 

MODERN TRAVELER (THE). By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of ‘‘ Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts’? and ‘* More Beasts (for Worse Children).’’? Square 8vo, boards, pp. 80. Fully 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

The ‘ Beast’ books were perhaps the most sought after of last year’s books for children. 
There was something entirely new end fresh about them, and their attractions were appre- 
ciated by older readers quite as much as by younger peopie. 

The volume now ready is made up of acontinuous story in verse, with numerous highly 
amusing pictures. Beneath the surface there is a very obvious satire on certain writers of 
the day whose harrowing experiences during their travels are here burlesqued in most 
laughable fashion. 

NICHOLL.—Observations of a Ranchwoman in New [lexico. By EpitH M. NicHOLL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. With Illustrations. pp. 271. Price, $1.75. 

A breezy account of the men, manners and scenery of New Mexico. The author 
looked upon everything with the eyes of a stranger, and has told her story with the idea of 
interesting others, hitherto unfamiliar with the country described. 

NICHOLS AND FRANKLIN —The Elements of Physics. A College Text-Book. By 
EDWARD L. NIcHOLs and WILLIAM S. FRANKLIN. In three Volumes. Vol. I., Mechan-= 
ics and Heat. New Edition, Revised, with Additions, 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii-+ 219. 
Price, $1.50, me?. 
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NICHOLSON.—Selected Poems from the Divani Shamsi Tabriz. Edited and trans- 
lated with an Introduction, Notes and Appendices, by REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON, M.A. Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. lv-++ 367. Price, $3.50, mez. 


An excellent translation of selections from the lyrical poetry of Jalalu’ddin Rimi. The 
translation is in prose, and thus gives an accuratere rendering, retaining the charm of the 
original. The philosophy is the same as that of Omar Khayyam, but the poems vary in 
metre and style, and present an interesting study of Eastern Philosophy. 


PARNASSUS LIBRARY (THE) of Greek and Latin Texts. Mw Volume. 
ZEschyli Trageediz. Edited by Lewis CampBeLL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritis Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrews; Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Small 8vo, Parchment boards, pp. xxxvi-+- 245. Price, $1.60, met. 
The classics have never appeared in more attractive form than in this series. The beauty 
of the Macmillan Greek type, the fine texture of the paper, handsome binding, and careful 


editing, all go to make the series not only of value to the student, but of permanent worth 
for the library. 


PHILLIPS.—Titian. A Study of His Life and Work. By CrAupE PHILLIPs, keeper of 
the Wallace Collection. With many illustrations. Price, $4.00. 


PORTFOLIO (THE).—Monographs on Artistic Subjects. With many Illustrations. 
Issued periodically. No. 39, December, 1898. George [orland. By J. T. NETTLE- 
SHIP. 8vo, paper, pp. viii-+- 88 + many unnumbered plates. Price, $1.50, met. 


An extra issue of Zhe Portfolio, containing more than the usual number of plates. 
There are thirty-eight illustrations, six copper plates, and the others printed in sepia. 


RATZEL.—The History of Mankind. By Professor FriepricH RatzEL. Translated from 
the Second German Edition by A. J. BuTLER, M.A. With Introduction by E. B. TyLor, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. With colored Plates, Maps and Illustrations. Volume III. 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, pp. xiii-++ 599. Price, $4.00. 

The completion of the English edition of Ratzel's History of Mankind is an event of no 
small importance. It is the most comprehensive work of its kind, and is now made acces- 


sible to readers of English. To the anthropologist it is of the greatest value, and also as a 
general reference work. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYA/SI, the Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered 
into English Verse by EDWARD Fitz-GERALD. Decorated by W. B. MACDOUGALL, Square 
8vo, sateen extra. Price, $3.50. 


An Edition de Luxe, limited to 1000 copies, and dedicatcd to the Members of the Omar 
Khayyam Club. 

The decorated borders have been engraved on wood by Octave Lacour, and the book is 
printed from the original blocks by Richard Clay & Sons on special antique wove paper made 
by Jobn Dickinson & Co. ‘The cover design is also by Mr. Macdougall. Altogether this is 
one of the most natadle of the holiday books. The massing of the black and white in the 
border is effectively dome and holds the eye of the reader. Each page has two verses of the 
poem and has an appropriate border design of its own. The dead white of the paper gives 
an added effect to the bold black design. 


RURAL (THE) SCIENCE SERIES. Edited by L. H. Battey. New Volume. 
Fertilizers. The Source, Character and Composition and Natural, Home-made and 
Manufactured Fertilizers ; and Suggestions as to their Use for Different Crops and Conditions. 
By Epwarp B. VoorHess, A.M., Director of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, and Professor of Agriculture in Rutgers College. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiv + 335. 
Price, $1.00 


SADLER.—The Epistles of St. Paul to the Collossians, Thessalonians and Timothy. 
With Notes Critical and Practical by the Rev. M. F. SADLER, late Rector of Honiton and 
Prebendary of Wells. Mew Cheaper Issue. 12mo, cloth. colored edges, pp. 345. Price, 
$1.50. 
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SCHIEISSER and VOGELSANG.—The Goldfields of Australasia. By Kari 
SCHMEISSER, Oberbergrath, assisted by Bergassessor Dr. KAEL VOGELSANG, ‘Translated 
by Henry Louis, M.A., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., ctc., Professor of Mining, Durham College of 
Science. With Maps, Plans and Illurtrations. Large 8vo, cloth extra, pp. xx + 254. 
Price, $10.00 met. 

The Maps arein a separate Portfolio. 

The researches resulting in this volume were made be the author and his companion for 
the London and Western Australian Exploration Co., Ltd. A similar report was also pre- 
sented to the Prussian Government. As Australasia stands third in the gold production of 


the world, the importance of this expert report is very great, and the many tables, diagrams 
and photographs will be found of unusual value and interest. 


SCHNABEL.—Handbook of Metallurgy. By Dr. CARL SCHNABEL, Konigl. Preuss. Berg- 
rath, Profess»r of Metallurgy and Chemical Technology at the Royal Adademy of Mines at 
Clausthal. Translated by HENRY Louis, M.A., A.R.S.M., F.I.C., ete, Professor of Min- 
ing at the Durham College of Science. In two Volumes. §8vo, cloth. Price, $10,00, me7. 
Vol. I., Copper, Lead, Silver, Gold. Pp. xvi-+ 867. Vol. II., Zinc, Cadmium, Mercury, 
etc. Pp xiv + 732. 

The translator furnishes a preface in which he states that it is a curious fact that there is 
no complete work on Metallurgy in the English language. Tterefore it is doubly fortunate 
that the translation of the most recent and exhaustive work on the subject in any language is 
now offered to the general public. Special attention is given to the work of American 
writers, whose researches are made use of. ‘The translation has been made by Henry Louis, 
who is himself an author of high standing, and the translator of other important works. 


SCOTT.—Rock Villages of the Riviera. By WitutAm Sco1T, author of ‘‘A Glance at the 
Historical Documents of St, Mark’s,’’ etc. With sixty Illustrations from Drawings by the 
author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, pp. xiii 218. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Scott has not tried to compile either a complete guide book to the district he de- 
scribes or a full historical sketch. His book is made up of several elements: history, ar- 
cheology, tradition, and a description of these quaint villages and their inhabitants. There 


are many drawings of these places, some of them full-page, and the others mingled with 
the text. 


SELBORNE.—TIilemorials. Part II. Personal and Political: 1865-1895. By 
ROUNDELL PALMER, Earl of Selborne, Lord High Chancellor. In two Volumes. With 
Portraits. 8vo, cloth, Two Volumes. Price, $8.00, met. Vol. I., pp. xiii+ 496. Vol. 
II., pp. vii + 502. 


The first part of the Selborne Memorials covered the years 1766-1865, and was devoted 
to Family and Personal recollections. 

The volumes just ready will make even more interesting reading, covering as they do a 
period coming down almost to date and disclosing many interesting features of English life. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Macbeth. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by CHARLES W. 
FRENCH, Principal of the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Illinois. 18me, levanieen, 
pp. xliii+- 185. Price, 25 cents, met. Macmillan’s Pocket Classics. 


SIEBERT.—The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom. By Wiizur H. 
SIEBERT, Associate Professor of European History in Ohio State University. With an In- 
troduction by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of History in Harvard University. 8vo, 
cloth, gilttop, pp. xxv + 478. With many Illustrations, Mapsand Facsimiles. Price, $4 00. 

‘¢ The first task of the historian of the Underground Railroad is to gather his material, 
and the characteristic of this book is to consider the whole question on a basis of established 
facts. The effort is timely; for there are still living, or were living when the work began, 
many hundreds of persons who knew the intimate history of parts of the former secret sys- 
tem of transportation ; the book is most timely, for these invaluable details are now fast dis- 
appearing with the death of the actor in the drama. Professor Siebert has rescued and put 
on record events which in a few years will have ceased to be in the memory of living men. 
He has done for the history of slavery what the students of ballad and folklore have done for 
literature ; he has collected perishing materials ’’—From Professor Hart’s Introduction. 
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SIEPFIANN’S GERIIAN SERIES. General Editor. OTT0 SIEPMANN. Mew Volume. 
Vom ersten bis znm letzten Schuss. Kriegserinnerungen 1870-71. Von HANs 
WACHENHUSEN. Edited by T. H. BayLey, M.A., Assistant-Master at Loretto School. 
Authorized Edition. 12mo, cloth, pp. xv-+ 169. Price, 60 cents, me?. 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES. General Editors, OrTo SIEPMANN, EUGENE PELLISSIER. 
New Volume. 
Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. Par JEAN DE LA Brite Ouvrage Couronné par I’ Académié 
Francaise. Adapted and Edited by E. C. GoLDBERG, M.A., Head Master of the Modern 
Side of Tombridge School ; late Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. Authorized Edi- 
tion, 12mo. cloth, pp. xv-+ 150. Price, 60 cents, met. 


SULLIVAN.—Morality as a Religion. An Exposition of Some First Principles. By 
W. R. WASHINGTON SULLIVAN. 12mo, cloth, pp. vi-+ 296. Price, $2.00. 

About a year ago, in London, was founded ‘‘ The Ethical Religion Society.’? The pres- 
ent volume gives a summary of the teachings presented before that society at its weekly 
meetings. The theories and ideas are well known in this country. Emerson long ago set 
down the supremacy of moral law, following in the steps of Immanuel Kant, and fully 
twenty years ago a society, similar to the one in London, was started in New York City. 
The volume will be welcomed as a clear and concise exposition of facts and theories, not, 
perhaps, understood as fully as they ought to be. 


SURSUM CORDA.—A defence of Idealism. 16mo, cloth, pp. vi-+-212. Price, $1.00. 


This little book, appearing modestly without the author’s name, is a plea against 
Materialism. The subject is divided into two parts and objections urged against Scientific 
and Popular Meterialism, and arguments made in favor of Idealism. 


TAGGART.—Cotton Spinning. By WittiAM Scott TAccART. Volume III. With Illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxi-+ 436. Price, $4.00. 


TEMPLE CALSSICS (THE). 
Under the general Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. With an Etched or Photogravure 
Frontispiece in each volume. New Volumes. 
Endymion and the Longer Poems of John Keats. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. 
Paracelsus. By Ropert BROWNING. Edited by G. Lowzs Dickinson, M.A., 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top. Price, each, So cents. Limp leather, gilt top. Price, 75 cents. 
Maha-Bharata: the Epic of Ancient India. Condensed into English Verse by 
Romgsn Dutt, C.1 E., 16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 50 cents. Limp leather, gilt top. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This epic of Ancient India has often been compared with the Iliad. Its subject is a 
great war believed to have been fought in the thirteenth or fourteenth century before Christ. 
The original epic was added to from time to time by various poets, until, as published in 
Calcutta in this century, it contained over ninety thousand couplets. The present transla- 
tion. % published some sixty years ago, is greatly condensed, and contains the best of the 
original. 

The Poems of Robert Burns. 

The Songs of Robert turns. 

Edited by W. A. Cratciz, M.A. St. Andrews, B.A. Oriel College, Oxford. 16mo, cloth, 
gilttop. Price, each, 50 cents. Limp leather, gilt top. Price, each, 75 cents. 


TEMPLE DRAMATISTS (THE). New Volumes, 
The Spanish Tragedy. By THomas Kyp. Edited with a Preface, Notes and Glossary 
by J. ScHicK, Professor at Munich University. 32mo, cloth. Price, 45 cents. Paste-grain 
morocco. Price, 65 cents. 

Probably the most important contribution to this valuable series. Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy 
takes a very high place in the dramatic literature of the world, not only for its own sake, but 
on account of its great influence u later writers, especially Shakespeare. The present 
scholarly edition has been prepared by Professor Schick, who has also in hand an edition for 
a German collection of historical plays. The tragedy, long inaccessible in a volume by itsef, 
is now ably edited and published in this most convenient form. 
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* TENNYSON.—The Princess: a Medley. By Atrrep Lorp TENNYSON. Edited with 
Notes and an Introduction by WILSON FERRAND, A.M. (Princeton), Associate Master of the 


Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 18mo, Levanteen, pp. lviii+-173. Price, 25 cents, met. 
* Macmillan’ s Pocket Classics. 


TRUS -OTT.—The Witwatersrand Goldfields, Banket, and Mining Practice. By 
S. J. TRuscort, Associate, De La Beche Medallist, and Murchison Prizeman of the Reyal 
School of Mines, London; Fellow of the Geological Society, London; Mine Manager 
(Hoofdopzichter), South African Republic. Large 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiii+- 495. Fully ill 
lustrated. Price, $10.00, me?. 

Witwatersrand Goldfields include a large number of mines, so near together that the 
competition in mining has lead to great excellence in the methods used. The author, him- 
self a practising engineer, has made an elaborate study of these methods, and the process is 
described up to the time of the crushing of the ore. Mr. John Hays Hammond furnishes a 
chapter on ‘‘ The Genesis of the Witwatersrand Banket.’? The volume is thoroughly illus- 
trated with maps, plans, and plates from photographs. 

TURGENEV.--the Novels of Ivan Turgenevy. New Volume. 


A Lear of the Steppes and Other Stories. Translated from the Russian by Con- 
STANCE GARNETT. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xv-+ 318. Price, $1.25. 


WHITTAKER’S ELECTRO-MECHANICAL SERIES. New Volume. 
Gas and Petroleum Engines. Translated and Adapted from the French of HENRY 


DE GRAFFIGNY, and edited by A. G, ELLIoTT, B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. x-+ 140. 
Price, 75 cents. 


WHO’S WHO. 1899. An Annual Biographical Dictionary. Edited by DouGLaAs SLADEN. 
Fifty-first year of issue. Crown 8vo, flexible cloth, pp. xx-+ 1014. Price, $1.75. 


Although following the same general lines as the issues cf previous years, the present 
volume contains many names never before included. There is a large incraase in the num- 
ber of Americans mentioned, and the editor states that this has been made almost necessary 
on account of the great interest in American affairs awekened during the past year. The 
list of English government officials has also been greatly extended. 


WHYTE.—Actors of the Century. A Play-Lover’s Gleanings from Theatrical Annals. By 
FREDERIC WHYTE, translator of ‘‘The English Stage’? by M. Augustine Filon. Large 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, pp. xii-+ 204. With 8 plates in Collotype and some 8o others in 
Half-tone, etc. Price, $9 00. 


An intensely interesting chronicle of plays and players during the century. In addi- 
tion to the value of the historical and biographical matter, there is a collection of prints and 
photograpbs which makes tke book of almost inestimable worth to the student or lover of 
English drama, 

WILLEY.—Zoological Results. Based on Material from New Britian, New Guinea, Loyalty 
Islands and elsewhere. Collected during the years 1895, 1896 and 1897. By ARTHUR 
Witey, D.Sc. Lond., Hon. M.A. Cantab, Balfour Student of the University of Cambridge. 
Part I. 4to, paper, pp. vi+-120. Price, $3.50, et. 


WILSON.—Nature Study in Elementary Schools. First Reader. By Lucy LANGDON 
WILLIAMs WILSON, Ph.D., of the Philadelphia Normal School, Author of ‘* Na ure Study 
in Elementary Schools: A Manual,’’ ‘* Nature Study in Elementary Schools: A Reader,’’ 
‘¢ History in Elementary Schools: A Manual,’’ and ‘‘ History in Elementary School: A 
Reader.’’ 16mo, cloth, pp. »ii-++ 253. Price, 35 cents, me?. 


WILSON,.—United States History in Elementary Schools. By L. L. W. Witson, 
Ph.D., author of ‘‘ Nature Study in Elementary Schools: A Manual, A Reader, A First 
Reader,’’ ‘* History in Elementary Schools: A Reader.’’ 

Teacher’s Manual. 16mo, cloth, pp. ix+ 53. Price, 30 cents, met. 
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A History of Japanese Literature. 

By W. G. Aston, C.M.G., D.Lit., late Japanese Secre- 
tary to H. M. Legation, Tokio. Anew volumein 7he 
Literatures of the World Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The author begins by defining the individual charac- 


teristics of the Japanese which have persisted in their. 


literature in spite of the influences of Chinese civilization 
and of Buddhism. His historical treatment opens with 
the songs and Shinto ritual of the archaic period fiom the 
fifth to the eighth ceatury. It has been an essential part 
of the author’s plan to include a very large number of 
translations of verse and prose as illustrations of his dis- 
cussion of various epochs, tendencies, and genres. 
While Fitzgerald has made Omar Khayyam universally 
known, the Tanka of Otomo in praise of Saké, which is 
included among these translations, will be new to almost 
all readers. 


Puerto Rico and Its Resources. 

A book for travelers, investors and others, containin 
full accounts of natural features and resources, prod- 
ucts, people, opportunities for business, etc. By 
Freperick A. Ossr, author of ‘‘Camps in the Carib- 
bees,’’ «‘ Crusoe’s Island,”’ etc. With maps and illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The aim has been to produce a work that will answer 
ail questions likely to arise in connection with the ac- 
quisition and occupation of this new tropical possession 
of ours. His book is not a sketch for the casual visitor, 
or impressions of a traveler in search of the picturesque, 
but it is a comprehensive, informing and interesting ac- 
count of the people, land and products, with the full ex- 
planations of the actual conditions and opportunities 
which are needed by visitors and intending investors. 


General Sherman. 

By General M. F. Force. A new volume in the Great 
Commander Series. Edited by General JaMEs GRANT 
Wi son. With portraitsand maps, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The author of this volume, a practiced writer and one 

of Sherman’s division commanders, accompanied him in 

the Atlanta campaign and in the march tothe sea. The 
book contains a finely engraved steel portrait of the pic- 
ture that General Sherman preferred, six well executed 
maps of his most important battle-fields, and a carefully 
prepared index. 


Earthquakes and Other Earth 
flovements. 

By Joun Miungz, F.R.S., F.G.S., late Professor of Mining 
and Geology in the Imperial College of Engineeriog, 
Tokio, Japan. Jntermational Scientific Series. 
With thirty-eight figures. New Edition. Entirely re- 
set. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Cannon and Camera. 

Sea and Land Battles of the Spanish-American War in 
Cuba, Camp Life and Return of the Soldiers. De- 
scribed and illustrated by J. C. Hemmant, War Artist 
at the Front. With over one hundred full-page pic- 
tures taken by the author and an index. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


The Story of Geographical Discovery. 
By JoszrH Jacogs. A new volume in the Library of 
Useful Stories. With Maps and Illustrations. 16mo, 
cloth, 40 cents. 
The Story of the Cotton Plant. 
By F. Witxinson, F.G.S., Director of the Textile and En- 


gineer School, Bolton. A new volume in the Library 
of Useful Stories. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, 40 cents, 
Playtime and Seedtime. 

By Francis W. Parker and Naetuis L. Heim. 


ted. Appleton’s Home Reading Books. 
cloth, 32 cents me#. 


Illustra- 
12mo, 


Nunez’s Spanish Readers. 

With Vocabulary and Questions in English on the Text. 
By J. ApgtarDo Nungz. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 
Two volumes. Volume l., 65 cents; Volume II., 85 
cents. 

















By the author of “ Mona Maclean.” 
Windyhaugh: 


A Novel. By GraHam Travers, author of “ Mona 
Maclean,’ “* Medical Student,” “ Feliow Travellers,” 
etc. r1amo, cloth, $1.50. 

This charming story is written with an insight into life 
and a sympathetic portrayal of character which show a 
continued and notable development on the part of the 
author of “‘ Mona Maclean.” It is the story of a modern 
woman, but a story which will be read by men and 
women alike. The heroine “ carved no statue, painted 
no picture; she did not even write a beok, but when all 
these things have been excluded, there remains that little 
art of living which has been open in all ages alike to the 
wise and the simple.’” 


The Cruise of the Cachalot. 

Round the World after Sperm Whales. By Franx T. 
Buuuen, First Mate. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
This is a graphic story of the life and adventures of the 

crew of a South Sea whaler, which started from New Bed- 

ford and circumnavigated the globe. It is oneof the rare 
books which actually prove truth stranger than fiction, 
and the simple eloqui and died picturesqueness 

of the author's style clothe his strange experience with a 

— charm. After reading the preof sheets, Mr. 
udyard Kipling wrote the author: ‘‘It is immense— 

there is no other word. I've never read anything that 

equals it in its deep-sea wonder and mystery, nor do I 

think that any book before has so completely covered the 





| whole business of whale fishing, and at the same time 


given such real and new sea pictures. I congratulate you 
most heartily. It’s a new world that you’ve opened the 
door to,”” 

New edition, 


The Scapegoat. 

A Romance and a Parable. By Hatt Carne, author of 
« The Christian,” “The Manxman,”’ ‘The Deemster,”” 
“The Bondman,” etc. New and revised edition, 
Uniform with the author’s works. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
This new edition will present itself as practically anew 

book. It will be found to differ materially from the 

edition heretofore published, which was issued some 
years since without the benefit of the author’s revision. 

This powerful romance and expressive “ parable” 

certain to obtain a greatly enlarged meed of popularity. 


‘ Latitude 19°, 

A Romance of the West Indies in the Year of Our Lord 
1820. Being a faithful account and true of the painful 
adventures of the Skipper, the Bo’s’n, the Smith, the 
Mate and Cynthia. By Mrs. ScHuyLeR CROWNIN- 
SHIELD. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth $1.50. 

“ A book that will live,” 


David Harum. 
A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Noyzs Wsst- 
COTT. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Recent Volumes in 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, so‘cents, 

No. 256. A Writer of Books. By Gzorces Paston, 
author of “* The Career of Candida”’ and “ A Study in 
Prejudices.”’ 

“ This is a witty book. All George Paston’s work has 
beea clever, but ‘A Writer of Kooks’ is a distinct ad- 
vance upon her previous books.”"—London Academy. 
No.255. The Key of the Holy House. A Romance 

of Old Antwerp. By Atssert Lgg. 

This is a stirring romance of HolJand’s struggle for 
liberty against the Spaniards in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, when Don Luis de Requesens succeeded 
the Duke of Alva as Viceroy of the Netherlands. The 
story pictures the terrors of the Inquisition and thrilling 
episodes of the gallant. war for liberty waged by William 
Prince of Orange on the land, and the *‘ Water Beggars” 
onthe sea. The destruction of a Spanish fleet, after a 
fashion repeated at Manila, is among the dramatic chap- 
ters of this fascinating romance, 





These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or they will be sent by mail, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Our War in Two Hemispheres 


The Complete History of the Spanish-American Struggle 
ALBERT SHAW, Ph.D., Editor. 
Sp:cial chapters by more than thirty contributors. 


Published by the Review or Reviews Company. Nearly 1,500 pages, and over 500 
illustrations. In three magnificent large octavo volumes. 


AMERICAN TROOPS BEFORE SANTIAGO IN THE TRENCHES UNDER FIRE. 


Many creditable histories of the actions of the Spanish war have been and will be pub- 
lished, describing particular parts of the struggle. 

The history now being published by the Review of Reviews Company, is the one com- 
prehensive work undertaken to give a broad history and discussion of Spain’s empire in 
North America; of her particular struggle in Cuba ; of its culmination in the declaration of 
war by the United States last April; of every action and notable participant in that struggle 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific and in Cuba; of the lessons we learned in military organi- 
zation, and of the conditions of the islands which Spain has lost. 

The scores of subjects, technical or special, which are included in this work have been 
treated by special contributors selected by Dr. Albert Shaw, the Editor of the AMERICAN 
MonrTHLY REviEw oF Reviews and of this volume. In this way only could such a broadly 
conceived work be prepared adequately, so quickly after the cessation of hostilities. 
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A Gallery of Illustrations 


Just as the text of this work will be 
so comprehensive as to furnish an an 
swer to almost any reference inquiry, so 
the illustration scheme will provide for a 
practically exhaustive array of portraits 
of all who took any important part in 
the war on bo’h the Spanish and Ameri- 
can sides. There will be, too, numbers 
of illustrations from phot: graphs taken 
on the scenes of battle, as well as pic- 
tures showing the notable features of cur 
new island possessions, with scores of 
valuable maps and diagrams. Not only 
the spirited battle scenes, pictures of 
Rough Riders, etc., will enliven the 
pictorial part of the work; an unusual 
and valuable feature will appear also in 
the cartoons depicting war sentiments 
and events, from both the Spanish and 
American points of view. 

There are few among the intelligent readers of good magazines in this country who will not wish to own 
such a standard work. We take pleasure in offering the costly first edition, in a set of three beautiful volumes, 
on terms which make it unusually easy to acquire them. 

This first edition limited to 500 sets, will be printed on enameled paper and bound in half 
moro:co, in a style which at customary publishers’ prices would make it cost at least $5.00 per 
volume, or $15.00 for the set, 

Although unexpected delays in the receipt of the official reports necessary to make the work au- 
thoritative, have postponed its appearance beyond the date at first contemplated, it is expected that the 

first volume will be ready for delivery this month. 

To readers of Book Reviews we make the follow- 
ing offer: For $2.00 down and $200 each month for six 
months we will mail, postpaid, a set of this limited edition, in half 
morocco, as fast as issued, with a year’s subscription to the AMERI- 
CAN MonTHLY REview of Reviews (regular price $2.50). 


PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 


A “BRONCHO BUSTER” OF THE ROUGH RIDERS. 





The REVIEW OF REVIEWS Club, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 

I enclose $2 for membership in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Club and agree to pay six monthly installments of $2 each for one 
year’s subscription for the AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS, to begin with the current number, and OUR 
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Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


A BI-MONIHALY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ASSTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
EDITED BY 
J. G. SCHURMAN AND J. E. CREIGHTON 
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I. Original Articles: 


i. Kant’s Theory of the A Priori Forms of Sense. President 
J. G. ScHuRMAN. 

ii. Some Deterministic Implications of the Psychology of 
Attention. D.H. BLancHarp. 
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II. Reviews of Books: 


Bertrand A. W. Russeli, An Essay on the Foundations of Geometry : 
by Dr. D. A. Murray.— Heinrich Rickert, Die Grenzen der natur- 
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of Good and Evil: by Professor J. E. Creighton. 
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IV. Notices of New Books, 
V. Notes: 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 60 cents. 
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A FEw ARTICLES RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
—IN THE— 


North American Review. 


THE LITERATURE OF ACTION LITERARY “SHOP” 
By Epmunp Gosss. By ANDREW LANG. 


RECENT PHASES OF LITERARY | THE ORIGIN OF MORALITY 
CRITICISM By GoLpwIN SMITH. 
By JoHN BurROUGHS. 





BISMARCK and MOTLEY 
STUDIES IN CHEERFULNESS ( With correspondence till now unpublished.) 


By Max O’RELL. By J. P. Grunp. 


THE PASSION FOR DISTINCTION LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
By Maurice F. EGAN. By RICHARD BURTON. 








Published Monthly. 50 Cents a Copy. $5.00 a Year. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 291 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The School Journal 


NEW YORK 
is now only $2.00 a year . 


During the year are published 

Twelve ‘‘School Board’’ Numbers, 44 to 52 pages each 
Twelve ‘*Method’’ Numbers 

Twelve ‘‘Review’’ Numbers 

Annual Summer Number, 100 pages 

‘Christmas’? Number, about 70 pages 
THE JOURNAL was established in 1870. It is a weekly educational journal 

designed for Superintendents, Principals, School Boards, and leading teachers. Its 


unique features are explained in the new prospectus, which will be sent free on 
application. 








Special Offer. Cut out this advertisement, mention this review, and 
you will receive THE JouRNAL till January 1st, 1900, for $2.00. 





*.* Our new catalogue of teachers’ books and aids, 140 pages, on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


II 





CONTENTS EACH MONTH. 
Late School Law Decisions, 

New Rules adopted by Boards. 
All new School Legislation. 

How to build School Houses. 
Heating and Ventilating. 

School House Hygiene. 

Salaries Paid Teachers, 

Rate of School Taxes. 
Appointment of Teachers. 
Dismissal of Teachers. 
Text-Book Adoptions. 

School Board Conventions. 
Purchases of Supplies. 

Notes on School Furniture. 

Free Text- Book Problems. 
Popular School Books. 

Leading School Supply Houses. 
Portraits of Leading School Men. 
Important Board Transactions. 
Editorials on School Topics. 
Directory Educational Publishers, 
Directory of Leading Text Books. 
Directory School Supply Dealers. 
School Board Doings Everywhere. 


Price: 
$1.00 


THE | 


Per Year. 


MERIGAN’ 
©) 


Tha Most Popular 
Educational Journal 
in the United States. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, PUBLISHER 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. MILWAUKEE. 





“The Journal of Pedagogy occupies a dignified and 
exalted position in educational journalism in this country. 
One may be sure to find educational matters discussed in 
this journal in a broad, menage fashion, and at the same 
time in a cultured, ing style, istics which 





gg writing, , too fi equently lacks.’’—Professor M. 
O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin. 


THE 


JOURNAL of PEDAGOGY 


FoR JANUARY 

contains the following important contributions : 
The Elementary character of Secondary Educa- 
tion, F. E. Spalding, Ph.D.; A Comparative 
Study of Colleges, Pres. D B. Purinton; Re- 
port of the Committee on Educational Progress, 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Frank A. 
Hill, Lit.D., Chairman; Individual Child Study, 
Will S. Monroe, A.M.; The Hygiene of Ele- 
mentary Education, G. M. Fitz, Ph.D.; The 
Course in English in the Secondary School, Eva 
M. Tappan, Ph.D.; Science and the New Edu- 
cation, C. M. Hargitt, Ph.D. 

The usual amount of space is given to editor- 
ials and book-reviews. 


Journal of Pedagogy, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Copies of the Journat oF PspaGocGy may be had of 
mcke & Buechner, 812 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


NEW YORK 


Teachers’ Magazine 


FOR TEACHERS BY TEACHERS 


It will be handsomely illustrated, ably edited 
by Joseph S. Taylor, Pd.D. Leading educators 
of loca), national and international fame will 
contribute articles on the educational questions 
of the period. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY (except July 
and August). Single Copies, !5 cents. 
$1.00 per year. 


The sender of the largest list of subscribers 
before June 15th will be rewarded with a free 
trip lasting forty-five days through England, 
Holland, Germany and France. The sender of 
the second largest list will be rewarded with a 
free trip lasting thirty-one days through England 
and France. The sender of the third largest 
list will receive a free trip to the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900. 


Teachers can pool names on one list and 
decide smong themselves which one shall avail 
himself of the above offers. 


TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO. 


24-26 West 22d St., New York 





The Ohio 
Lrducational (Monthly 


IS ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND STRONGEST 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


T is the organ ef the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the State Association of School Exami- 
ners and Township Superintendents, and the 
Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle which enrolls 
over 6000 members. Its circulation and stand- 
ing are such as to make it an excellent advertis 
ing medium for book firms, school supply houses, 
and all persons who wish to reach the leading 
teachers. 


For information regarding subscription and 
advertising rates, address 


O. T. Corson, 


Editor and Proprietor, 
57 East Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO NEGLECT 


the carefully prepared utterances of the leading 
educators who write for 


EDUCATION 


The Oldest High-Class Educational 
Magazine in the United States. 
‘*The professional literature given in this 
magazine is strong and helpful.’’— sx. O. C. 
Seelye, Racine, Wis. 


‘*T have a profound respect for the work that 
you are doing for education by the publication. 


of your magazine.””—Z. /. Goodwin, Newton, 
Mass. 


‘©The Mag:zine is first class.’—W. W. 
Pendergast, Supt. Public Instruction, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

‘*No other educational paper attempts to 
cover so broad a field of thought.’’ — Prin. 
Herbert L. Wilbur, Naugatuck, Conn. 


The above are samples of the unsolicited tes- 
timonials that constantly come to us. Subscrip- 
tion price $3.00. Sample copy for six 2-cent 
stamps. Try for a year. 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bloomfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





FROM COLLEGE TO KINDERGARTEN 


Leading articles by eminent educational 
writers Special departments of Rural 
Schools, Child Study, Kindergarten, 
and School Boards. Fully and Appro- 
priately Illustrated. . . ° . 


NewYork Education 


The Department ‘‘Best to be Found”’ 
contains monthly abstracts of the best 
articles in current educational journals. 
“‘School Men of the Hour,’ illus- 
trated sketches of prominent educators, 
is one of its brightest features. . 


# COMERS: THE: FIELD ® 


The department of ‘‘School Methods’”’ 
is most complete. The State School 
News and Regents’ and State Uniform 
examinations (questions aud answers), 
are officialh . . . « eo 


The Only All-Round Illustrated School 
Magazine Published. 


Price $1 00a year. Single copies 10c. 


NEW YORK EDUCATION CO., 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





School and Home Education 


is the title by which the Puddic Scheel Fournal is 


now known. It is a national Journal for thinking Teach- 
ers, Principals and Superint- ndents. It has adepartment 
devoted to the work of educational societies and clubs, in 
charge ot an experienced club worker. 


GEORGE P. BROWN, EvpiTor. 
$1.00 a Year. 10c.a Number, Send for Sample Free. 


A new and enlarged edition of 


The Special Method in Science 
BY 


Dr. Charles A, McMurry, and Mrs, Lida 
Brown McMurry, 


semana a full course for the first four grades. The il- 
justrative lessons filling about one-half the volume are the 
most helpful suggestions to teachers of this subject that 
have ever been published. 267 pages. Cloth, 60 cents. 


The Story of Lincoln 


is the latest addition to our list of material for teaching 
literature, history and science in the grades. For inter- 
mediate grades, 36 cents in cloth, 30 cents in boards. 

Send for full descriptive catalogue of the McMurry 
Series of books on Method, including the Method of the 
Recitation, the most successful recent teacher’s book. 

Send for catalogue of books for children, for supple- 
mentary reading, and other books for teachers. 


Ask for Infermation Regarcing our Teachers’ Bureau. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, 





SPON & CHAMBERLAIN’S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Transformer Design—G. Apams. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Energy and Heat—Joun Rocer. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Small Accumulators. How to Make and Use Them—P. MARSHALL. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents, 
Ald Book to Engineering cnterprise—Ewinc MATHESON. 8vo, cloth, $10.co. 


Quick and Easy Methods of Calculating with the Slide Rule—R. G. BLAINE. 16mo. 
cloth, $1.00. 


Seience Abstracts, Vol. 1. 1898—In parts, $9.00; bound in half morocco, $10.00, 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineer’s Handbook—Pxxcy BouLnots. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
Molesworth Pocketbook of Engineering Formulae—New edition, 32mo, leather, $2.00. 
Specificatione in Detail for Architects end Builders—F. W. Macry. 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 
Springing and Adjusting of—Baritrsn. 12mo, $1.25. 


i2 Cortiandt St., New Work, WN. W. 


Gives all the school news of the greatest Public School Cen- 
ter in the World. 





The only School Newspaper published, and the only journal 
of general circulation among the 715,000 teachers and school 
officers of GREATER NEW YORK and the METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT, in a school population of 7,000,000 pupils. 


SCHOOL has a general circulation among Boards of Education, 


Public Libraries and Schoo! Superintendents throughout the 


country. 





SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 





H. S. FULLER, Editor. Subscription Price, $2.00 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE SCHOOL NEWS CO, ‘conszaes..; NEW YORK CITY. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES. THE BOOK LOVER. 


Siecireapaes ye pl es oie — Large, handsome, unique magazine. Quar- 
lal advanta: en age an s] 
experience. For catalogue pe & terly, $1.00 a year. Sample 25 cents. 
DR. M. E. WADSWORTH, President, 1203 B Market Street, 
Houghton, Michigan. San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Life of William Shakespeare. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 


Editor of the Dictionary of National Biography. 


I2mo. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles. 


Cloth, $1.75, met. 


‘¢ The most masterly biography of the poet that has yet appeared.” 
The Spectator. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Ave Roma [Immortalis, 


THE STORY OF ROME. 


‘‘ Via Crucis,’’ Ete. Superbly Illustrated. 


Studies from the Chronicles of Rome 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Author of “ Saracinesca.” 


Two volumes, med. 8vo, cloth, $6.00 net. 


‘‘ THE ABLEST POPULAR BOOK ON ROME.”— Tribune, Chicago. 


“ This book which is so romantic and enthusiastic, is also very systematic. 
The book is invaluable.”.—New York Tribune. 


is, on the whole, ideal, . 


The scheme 


« One of the most thoughtful books which the lover of Rome ever read.” — 7he Nation. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 





ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGICS 


By J. N. Patrick, A M. 
Price by mail, 6o¢. 
Special prices for classes and for reading circle clubs 


A clear, concise statement of many things which 
every young reader should know and feel and be and de 
—must know and feel and be and de.—Hon. Newron 
Bateman, LL.D., Pres. of Knox College. 

The style in which the bovk is written has a simplicity» 
freshness and native vigor rarely encountered in a work 
of this kind.—G. L. Osporng, Pres. Normal School, 
‘Warrensburg, Mo. 

Young readers will be gratified to get a book that pre- 
sents the subjects clearly and without diffusiveness.—D. 
L. Kicxug, Dept. of Ped., U. of M., Minneapolis. 


It contains the maximum of meat and the minimum of 
husk, and as a pedagogical nourishment it ‘“‘ goes to the 
spot.”’—Supt. Catvin Moon, South Bend, Ind. 

It goes directly to the heart ef a topic, lays bare the 
shams and blunders of teaching while it sets in very clear 
light the true doctrine of education and its application. 
Supt. W. S. Perry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

CONTENTS: Chapter I. Sensation — Perception. 
Chapter 11. Memory in Education. Chapter III. 
{magination in Education. Chapter IV. Association in 
Education. Chapter V. Attentionio Education. Chap- 
ter VI. Conception. Chapter VII. Judgment—Reason. 
Chapter VIII. Habit in Education. Chapter 1X. Method 
in Education. Chapter X. Methodin Education. Chap- 
ter XI. The Recitation. Chapter XII. The School. 
Chapter XIIIl. The Teacher. Chapter XIV. Moral 
Education—Questions on the Text. Chapter XV. The 
Ideal Life. 

Mention this paper when you write. 

Address orders, and, for further information, 


SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY, 


26 and 28 Wash. Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





The Shape of Fear 


AND OTHER 


Ghostly Stories 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE 
Author of ‘*A Mountain Woman,” “ With 
Scrip and Staff,” ete. 


Cloth, 16mo, 75 Cents 


The Tribune (N. Y.) says: MRS. PEATTIE is 
a new star upon the horizon. If the promise of 
‘The Shape of Fear’ is fulfilled she ought be- 
fore long to be one of the brightest lights in the 
literary heavens, These ghostly tales of hers 
are remarkable little performances.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Potnam's Pedagogy 

Pattengill’s Orthography 
Hewitt’s Civil Government of U.S. 
Special Day Exercises 

Memory Gems 


2Sc. BSc. 


For Review Classes 

















asc. 25c. 


For Teachers’ Classes 
For Regular School Work 


The boiled down quintessence of their 
respective subjects. 
These books solve the problem how 
to shorten and enrich the school course. 
Address 


H. R. PATTENGILL, 


Lansing, Michigan. 


TIMELY 


A 16-page Weekly Newspaper for 
Schools and Homes. 








CURRENT EVENTS, 
HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
AND LITERATURE. 


Non-Partisan—Up to date. 


$1. PER YEAR. 
FORTY NUMBERS. 


Three copies all to one name,. . . 85c each 
Ten copies all toonename,. . . . 75C each 
Twenty or more copies all to one 
. 60¢ each 
Timely 1 epics and Michigan Schoo 
Moderator,. . 


HENRY R. PATTENGILL, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Lansing, Mich. 
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‘*Peculiarly Original, Instructive and 

Suggestive: . . : A valuable contri- 

bution to social reform literature ’’ 
BY 


GRANVILLE ROSS PIKE 


The Divine Drama 
The Manifestation of God 
in the Universe 


--- Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


An important book to the clergyman 
who wishes to give his people some- 
thing suggestive for the week's thought 


eee oe ‘ . 
Striking and spiritually stimulating.” 
—New York Home Journal. 
“A book for thinkers. . . . A candid book 
founded upon reason, original 
ORIGINAL in thought. . . . A book to- 
be added to every library, and to be read again 
and again.”— 7he Republican. 


‘* We have rarely read a book more 
stimulating or more suggestive.’’ 
— The Evangelist. 


‘“‘ The style of the book is clear and simple, and 

it is written in a popular 

SUGGESTIVE way that rivets the atten- 

tion. Its greatest good, however, is the many 

lines of suggestive thought that it opens to the 
mind,” —Auburn Seminary Review. 


“An unuswally suggestive volume.” 


— The Christian Advocate. 
** This book is emphatically one of vast impor- 


tauce. There are hun- 
OF VAST dreds to-day who are in 
IMPORTANCE ‘search of just such a 

clear, logical statement 
of God’s immanency as the present volume offers, 
and the writer has placed many an earnest seeker 
after truth deeply in his debt.” 


— The Budget, Boston. 


“The best theological work of the year.” 


—The Outlook. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 


66 Fifth Ave. New York. 





The Evolution of Plants 


DOUGLAS HOUGHTON CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 
Professor of Botany of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Calif. 
Cloth. $1.25 


This book is intended to present in brief form, and in as untechnical a way as possible, a 
sketch of the development of the vegetable kingdom, based upon the most reliable investigations 
of recent years. The work was not prepared, primarily, for botanical students, but rather as a 
summary of the more important facts bearing upon the evolution of plant forms, for the use of 


I2m0. 


students, professional or otherwise, interested in the general problems of evolution. 


Chapters on the geological history of plants, the factors affecting their geographical distribution 
and the relation of plants to animals, are also included. 





THE RURAL SCIENCE SERIES 
Recent and Forthcoming Volumes 


CARD.—Bush Fruits. 

A horticultural monograph of 
raspberries, blackberries, dew- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, 
and other shrub-like fruits. By 
Frep. W. Carp, Professor of 
Horticulture in the Rhode Island 
College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, and Horticulturist to 
the Experiment Station ; formerly 
Professor of Horticulture in the 
University of Nebraska. Edited 
by L. H. Barray. 

Cloth. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


KING. — Irrigation an 
Drainage. ; 


By F. H. KiNG, University of 
Wisconsin. Author of “The 
Soil,” etc. Jn preparation. 


There is no practicable book, ac- 
cessible to American readers, on the 
rinciples of irrigation. Professor 
ing has travelled in the Old World 
and in our own arid regions to study 
these questions, and the book will 
a compact illustrated handbook of 
these interesting subjects. 





VOORHEES.—Fertilizers. 


The Source, Character and Com- 
position of Natural, Home-made 
and Manufactured Fertilizers ; 
and Suggestions as to their use 
for Different Crops and Condi- 
tions, by Epwarp B. VoorHEEs, 
Director N. J. Agric. Exper. 
; Stations, and Prof. in Rutgers 


College. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


12mo. 
It explains the latest results of ex- 
iments to determine what ferti- 
izers are best for given soils and 
given crops. 


PROFESSOR BAILEY’S LATEST BOOKS 


THE EVOLUTION OF 


OUR NATIVE FRUITS. 


By L. H. Barrey, Professor of Hor- 
ticulture in the Cornell University. 
485 pages. 125 illustrations. $2.00. 


In this entertaining volume, the 
origin and development of the fruits 
peculiar to North America are in- 

uired into, and the personality of 
those horticultural pioneers w! 
almost forgotten labors have given 
us our most valuable fruits is touched 
upon. ‘The conclusions reached, the 
information presented, and the sug- 
gestions as to future developments, 
cannot but be valuable to any 
thoughtful fruit-grower, while the 
terse style of the author is at its best 
in his treatment of the subject. 


THE PRINCIPLES 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


A Text-Book FoR SCHOOLS AND 
Rurat Socigetigs. Edited by L. 
H. Batrey, with contributions 
from his colleagues in the Cornell 
University. 

g2illustrations. $1.25, 

This is an attempt to analyze the 

complex subject of agriculture, and 
te present the underlying principles 
oan factors in clear, terse English. 
Each chapter is in two parts: the 
first part, or the principles, is in 
numbered nm ee in very large 
type; the second part contains 
informal suggestions to the teacher 
and pupil, with illustrations. It isa 
skeleton of agricultural science and 
practice. Full references are made 
to available literature. 





LESSONS WITH PLANTS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SEEING AND 
INTERPRETING SOME OF THE ComM- 
MON FORMS OF VEGETATION, by L. 
H. Batrxey ; with delineations from 
nature by W. S. HotpswortH, 
Agric. College of Mich. 12mo, 


Halfleather. $1.10 set. 


“It is an admirable book and can- 
not fail both to awaken interest in 
the subject and to serve as a helpful 
and reliable guide to young students 
of plant life.”"—Professor V. M. 
SPALDING, University of Michigan. 


“T unhesitatingly recommend the 
work to all who are interested in 
this fascinating science.’”’—New 
York Herald. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Botany 
By Srpney H. Vings, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.; Fellow of Magdalen College and Sherardian Pro- 


fessor of Botany in the University of Oxford. With 397 illustrations. 


$2.25 net, 





8vo. Cloth. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Annual Price of 
Subscription, BI R D-= LO RE Single Number, 
. Price, $1.00 20 cents 
An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine 
devoted to the Study and Photography of Birds 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Editor 


Asst, Curator of Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History, New York 





The first number of the magazine will appear 
early in February, 1899, and the successive 
numbers regularly at intervals of two months 





During the past six years New York and Boston publishers have sold over 70,000 
text-books on birds, and among the students of bird-life has arisen a wide- 
spread demand for a journal relating to this subject. 

BIRD-LORE will aim to supply this demand. It will be a fully illustrated octavo 
(size of tpye bed 734 x 4% inches), with a cover design in colors, and all 
matter, including advertisements, printed on super-fine coated paper. 

FRANK M. CHAPMAN, the editor, is assistant Curator of Ornithology in the 
American Museum of Natural History; Associate Editor of THE Auk, the 
Official Organ of the American Ornithologists Union ; and author of two suc- 
cessful popular works on birds. In editing BIRD-LORE, Mr. Chapman has 
secured the co-operation of practically every prominent writer on birds in 
nature in this country, and among the contributors to the first volume wil] 
be JoHN BurrouGHs, HENRY VAN DykE, BraprorpD TorREY, OLIVE 
THORNE MILLER, MaBeL OsGoop Wricut, FLORENCE A. MERRIAM, and 
other well-known authors, whose assistance is an assurance that the magazine 

_ will be of the highest possible character- 

BIRD-LORE will be the official organ of the Audubon Societies for the Protection 
of Birds, which have a membership of 16,000, and a special department 
under the charge of Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, the well-known author of 
nature books, will be devoted to Audubon work. There will also be a de- 
partment for small children, and the growing interest in bird studies in the 
schools will be catered to by articles designed to assist teachers and students. 

The feature of the magazine will be ‘the publication of large numbers of ha/f-tone 
reproductions of birds, their nests and eggs photographed in nature. It is 
only recently that bird students have learned the value of the camera in por- 
traying birds and their homes, but already some remarkable results have 
been secured. The best will be published in BIRD-LORE, which will 
therefore be of especial value to photographers. 





Annual Subscription, $1.00. Single Copies, 20 cents 





The Macmillan Company, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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An Expert Report on the Philippines by the recently ap- 
pointed Commissioner, Professor Dean C. Worcester. 


‘“* Every page is hot with interest and full of plums.’’ —TH® INDEPENDENT. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


_AND THEIR PEOPLE 


A Record of Personal Observation and Experience with 
A Short Summary of the History of the Archipelago 


BY 


DEAN C. WORCESTER 
Assistant Professor of Zoblogy, University of Michigan. 
Fully illustrated from photographs taken by Dr. F. S. Bourns in visits to all the chief islands. 
Cloth Svo. $4.00 


University of Michigan, who has just been appointed a member of the special 

Commission to visit the Philippine Islands, is the author of the recently published 
and very widely read book The Philippine Islands and their People. This is the most exhaustive 
work that has appeared on the situation in the islands, and is therefore naturally having a very wide 
reading. The Macmillan Company who publish this book have just brought out the fourth large 
edition which has been called for since October. Indeed, it is doubtful if the Professor’s knowledge 
of the Philippines and their affairs and habits would have been so signally recognized by President 
McKinley had the latter not read the Professor’s book. The record of his three years’ wanderings 
and observations on the islands, led to a flattering personal invitation to Washington, from the 
President, and the subsequent appointment of the Professor as Commissioner. 

“ We strongly recommend this volume ; first, because of the great variety and diversity of its 
information, which is well and discriminatingly presented ; and, second, on account of the inherent 
interest of the whole volume, which is as absorbing, though of course in a different way, as a good 
adventure story.” — 7he Herald, Boston. 

« By far the most detailed and accurate volume on the Philippines that has ever come to our 
notice . . . perilous and exacting work well done. The book is an exciting chronicle of events, 
varied and entertaining as a story with numerous, excellent and unique pictures.” —- 7he Transcript. 

“It comes from a trained observer, who speaks not for himself alone, but for the two expedi- 
tions to which he belonged, and a third to whose traditions he succeeded. . . . As a mirror of 
the islands and their people, nothing could be better, more lifelike, or crowded with more of the 
human interest of real life."— Zhe Independent. 

‘The only authoritative recently written first-hand account of actual conditions.” 

— The Outlook. 

“ Packed full of information as to soil and climate, which islands are healthy, what diseases 
prevail, natural products, wages, prices, and all the ripe knowledge which comes from long 
acquaintance.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, *xew'vorx'” 


| tis perhaps not generally known that Professor Dean C. Worcester, of the 








The completion of *‘an exceptionally valuable book.’’—Twue HERALD, New York. 


The History of Mankind 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL 


From the Second German Edition, revised. 


TRANSLATED BY INTRODUCTION BY 
A. J. BUTLER, M.A. E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. 


With Colored Plates, Maps and Illustrations. 


Complete in Three Volumes, $12.00. 





CONTENTS. 
Volume |. BookI. Principles of Ethnography. 


Book II. The American-Pacific Group of Races. 
Races of Oceania—Australia—and Malay Islands. 
Cloth, Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 
Volume Il. Book II. The American-Pacific Group ( Continued.) 
The Cultured Races of America—Ancient Civilized Races 
of America—Arctic Races, 
Book III. The Light Stocks of South and Central Africa. 
Book IV. The Negro Races. 
The South and East Africans. 
Cloth, Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 
Volume Ill. Book IV. The Negro Races (Continued.) 
Africans of the Interior—West Africans, 
Book V. The Cultured Races of the Old World. 
Africans—Asiatics—Europeans. 
Fust Ready, Cloth, Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 
‘¢ This work is one which will be hailed with pleasure by all interested in the 


diffusion of knowledge regarding man, and it may be recommended as much the 
best in the domain of which it treats now accessible in English.””——Science. 


‘* Really the only comprehensive manual of universal ethnography.’’—FReED- 
ERICK STARR, in Zhe American Journal of Sociology. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York City 
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JUST READY 


Carl Schnabel A HANDBOOK inendy Laat 


of the Reyal Professor of Mining 
at the Durham 


— of _— M ET A t L U R G Vy College of Science. 


Two Volumes. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. $10 zet. 











A Translation of Dr. Cart ScHNaBEL’s Handbook of Metallurgy. Edited by 
Henry Louis, Professor of Mining in the Durham College of Science. 


Volume I.—Copper—Lead—Silver—Gold. 


Volume II.—Zinc— Cadmium — Mercury— Bismuth—Tin—Anti- 
mony—Arsenic—Nickel—Cobalt—Platinum—Aluminium, — 


The German original is acknowledged to be the best existing work on the subject ; and this 
new translation has the advantages of being well up to date and absolutely modern in its descrip- 
tions of methods of treatment, etc. 

The author’s high reputation vouches for the book which will 
Up-to-date. appeal the more to American students for the considerable attention 





Modern in Method. given to work done in different parts of the United States. 
Applicable to Dr. Schnabel's rank among metallurgists is indicated by his 
American conditions. recent call to Australia to advise as to complex silver ores discov- 
The best work on ered there. 
the subject. The translator's name has long been connected with mining 
Fully Illustrated. and kindred subjects, not only through his book on ‘Gold Milling,” 
described by the ‘* Mining Review’’ as ‘‘ one of the most concise, 
practical and complete treatises yet published,’’ but also because of his practical knowledge of all 
the details (the chemistry, etc.) of the subject, and of the investigations which have been made in 
all parts of the world. 














‘¢It is a curious fact that there does not exist in the English language a single complete treatise 
on Metallury. There are a number of smaller text-books mainly adapted to use of students, which 
cover the entire field but make no pretense of describing it with any thoroughness of detail; and 
there are a number of very admirable works dedicated to the metallurgy of individual metals. . . . 

‘* Such being the position of our literature on this subject, I venture to think that I am rendering 
a distinct service in submitting a translation of the most recent and most exhaustive work on the sub- 
ject in any language from the pen of that eminent metallurgical authority, Dr. Carl Schnabel, of 
Clausthal. The object of his work has been to give a complete account of the metallurgical treat. 
ment of every one of the metals ordinarily employed, together with all the recent improvements in 
the art, whilst at the same time pointing out the scientific principles underlying each process, and 
illustrating each by examples drawa from actual practice in various parts of the world.’’ 

—From the Author's Preface. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York City 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Are also the Publishers in America and England of the important 
constitutional history of the French Commonwealth. 


FRANCE 


By JOHN EDWARD COURTENAY BODLEY 
2 Vols. Cloth. Demy 8vo. $4.00 net. 


‘* Deeply thoughtful in tone, comprehensive in scope, graphic 

Thoughtful in style, and altogether masterly in conception and painstaking 

—— —— execution. It is bound to be the paramount authority on French 
Ma " - constitutional history in English-speaking countries.”’ 


—The Tribune, Chicago. 
‘¢ Will command high and authoritative rank.”—-7he Review of Reviews. 








‘¢ At once instructive and absorbing. ... An invaluable 
Absorbing s iia . 
Envaiuable social and political study, and at the same time one of the most 
readable productions of the day.’’—Zhe Tribune, New York. 














‘*¢ Much the most important work of the year in political philosophy ; 
learned, acute and unbiased, one of the best things of the kind that 
has ever been done.”’—Literature. 


The Growth of the French Nation 


By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS 
Professor of History in Yale University, with maps and many illustrations. 


Cloth, 12m0, $1.25. 


‘*Tt would be scarcely possible for French history to be set 
‘before educated men in so small a compass more skillfully, more 
Skilful, i ; , 
Graphic graphically or more thoroughly in accord with the results of re- 
Up to Date cent investigations, certainly no English history of France of 
the same size can compare with it for accuracy and interest.” 
—English Historical Review. 
‘¢ From the standpoint of political philosophy it is admirable.”"— Zhe Outlook. 
‘« A vivid picture is presented of the periods of development 
Vavad, and the different phases of existence through which the nation 
Condensed, 


but Clear Passed . . . a condensed view... but clear and well-written.” 
Daily Advertiser, Boston. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, N.Y. 










By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON 


THE STORY OF FRANCE 


From the Earliest Times to the Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte 
Yolume I, From the Settlement by the Gauls to the death of Louis XY. 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. $2.50 
Yolume Il. From the death of Louis XY. to the Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


In Preparation 








R. WATSON’S treatment of history is from a new and entirely modern 
point of view. The well-known political leader says in his preface that it 

has been his purpose to lay before his readers “a clear narrative of the grad- 
ual development of a great people . . . to note the varying forms of 
government, to trace the ancient origin of modern laws and customs, 
to mark the encroachments of absolutism upon popular rights, to describe the long 
continued struggle of the many to throw off the yoke of the few, to emphasize the 
corrupting influence of the union between church and state; to illustrate once more 
the blighting effects of superstition, ignorance, blind obedience, unjust laws, con- 
fiscation under the disguise of unequal taxes, and a systematic plunder year by year 


of the weaker classes by the stronger.’’ The author is in very keen sympathy with 
the mass of the people, and for the first time we have the historical point of view 
of the laborer and mechanic told in a style that is bold, racy, and uncon- 
ventional. It is a vigorous and democratic presentation of history. 


GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON comments— 

‘¢ Mr. Watson—‘ Tom Watson of Georgia,’ is widely known . . . but not 
many people know him as a scholarly student of history and as a writer of unusual 
grace and force. Yet it is in these directions, 
very certainly, that his best gifts lie. 

His style is terse, simple and direct. In narra- 
tion he is rapid and graphic. His diction is strong and his presentation of events 
and of social conditions is always picturesque and often dramatic. He has wit, hu- 
mor, and much of that rhetorical fervor which in oral utterance we call eloquence.” 


Terse, Simple, Direct 
Picturesque, often Dramatic 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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READY FEBRUARY 1ST. 


A History of Physics 


By FLORIAN CAJORI, Ph.D. 
Professor of Physics in Colerade College. 


This brief popular history gives in broad outline the development of the science of physics from 
antiquity te the present time. It contains also a more complete statement than is found elsewhere 
of the evolution of physical laboratories in Europe and America. The book, while of interest to 
the general reader, is primarily intended for students and teachers of physics, The conviction is 
growing that, by a judicious introduction of historical matter, a science can be made more attractive, 
Moreover, the general view of the development of the human intellect which the history of a science 
affords is in itself stimulating and liberalizing. 

In the announcement of Ostwald’s Klassiker der Exakten Wissenschaften we read as follows: 
‘* While by the present methods of teaching, a knowledge of science in its present state of advance- 
ment is imparted very successfully, eminent and farsighted men have repeatedly been obliged to 
point out a defect which too often attaches to the present scientific education of our youth. Jt is the 
absence of the historical sense and the want of knowledge of the great researches upon which the edi- 
fice of science rests.” 


It is hoped that the present volume may assist in remedying the defect so clearly pointed out by 
Professor Ostwald. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR 





A A History of 


History of Mathematics Elementary Mathematics 
Cloth 12mo, $1.50. 


‘¢ A most instructive, and at the same time a 


| very readable piece of work, full of curious 
‘¢ What we have a right to expect in such a | facts,» Zhe Bookman. 


handbook is an agreeable narrative of the most 
material events in the history of mathematics, 
and this Professor Cajori incontestably supplies. 
The book was much wanted.’’—7Zhe Nation. 


Cloth 8vo, $3.50, 


‘*By no means an abridged edition of Zhe 
History of Mathematics. It is an entirely new 
book, giving a somewhat detailed account of 
the rise and progress of Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Geometry. The book should be read by 
all teachers of these subjects, and by mathe- 
matical students generally.’’ 

—American Mathematical Monthly. 

*¢ The product of wide and scholarly research 
. .. For its historical facts and its sugges- 
tiveness, this work should be read carefully by 
all students and teachers of mathematics.’’— 
The Dial, Chicago. 





*¢ A scholarsnip both wide and deep is mani- 
fest in this History of Mathematics which the 
author has infused with his own ardor in this 
department of science.’’— Journal of Education. 


‘¢To the student with a love for mathemat- 
ical science this book will be as entertaining as a 
romance.’’— Zhe 7ranscripft, Boston. 





Send for the New Announcement List, and List of Issues of 1898, by 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES 


EDITED BY 
HENRY PAIRFIELD OSBORN and EDMUND B. WILSON 





VOLUME V. JUST READY 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY 


By WILLIAM KEITH Brooks, Profes:or of Zodlogy, Johns Hopkins University. $2.50 m7. 


LECTURE LECTURE 

I. Introductory. ‘ VII. Galton and the Statistical Study of 
II. Huxley and the problem of the Naturalist. Inheritance. = ; 
III. Nature and Nurture. es ad roe pes peor of 
IV. Lamarck. . Life ee eee 
V. Migration in its bearing on Lamarckism. X. Natural Selection and Natural The- 
VI. (1) Zoology and the Philosophy of Evolu- ology. 

tion. XI. Paley and the Argument from Contri- 

vance. , 
VI. (11) An Inherent Error im the Views of |} xII, The Mechanism of Nature. 


Galton and Weismann on Inheritance. | XIII. Louis Agassiz and George Berkeley. 
EARLIER VOLUMES OF THE COLUMBIA BIOLOGICAL SERIES ARE: 
SECOND EDITION, 1897 
Vol. I. From the Greeks to Darwin 


An Outline of the Development of the Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 
DaCosta Professor of Zodlogy, Columbia University. Price $2.00 set. 


“ As a whole the book is admirable. Theauthor has been more impartial than any of those who have in 
part anticipated him in the same line of work.’’— Zhe Nation. 


Vol. 11. Amphioxus and the Ancestry ofthe Vertebrates 


By ARTHUR WILLEY, Sc.D., Balfour Student of the University of Cambridge. 
135 Lllustrations. Price $2.50 met. 


This important monograph will be welcomed by all students of zodlogy as a valuable accession to the liter- 
ature of the theory of descent. ore than this, the volume bears internal evidence throughout of painstaking care 
in bringing together, in exceedingly readable form, all the essential details of the structure and metamorphosis of 
Amphioxus as worked out by anatomists and embryologists since the time of Pallas, its discoverer. 


Vol. III. Fishes, Living and Fossil an introductory study. 


By BASHFORD DEAN, Px.D., Adjunct Professor of Zodlogy, Columbia University. 
344 Ulustrations. Price $2.50 met. 


«From the very first page of the introduction to the last page in the volume, preceding the index which is a 
table of the supposed descent of the groups of fishes, the book is full of the spirit and the language of evolution.””— 
Prof. W. A. HerpMAN, in Nature, London. 





SECOND EDITION, WITH APPENDIX, 1897 
Vol. IV. The Cell in Development and Inheritance 


By Epmunp B. WItson, Pa.D., Professor of Zodlogy, Columbia University. 
370 Pages. 142 Figueres in Text. 


IN ‘PREPARATION 
Vol. VI. The Protozoa. By Gary N. Catkins, Px.D. 


Vol. VII. An Introduction to Comparative Neurology 
By Otiver S, Stronc, Px.D. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ACCURATE THE CONSUMMA- 
—— fauu “saa 
The Man, the Missionary 
and the Teacher 


BY 


ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


Author of “Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity,” ‘“‘ The Gospel and Its Earliest Interpre- 
tations,” of the forthcoming “ International Handbooks of the New Testament,” etc. 


Cloth Crown 8vo. $2.00 


‘¢ Presented with acumen and vigor.”’ 
“ Among the many treatises on Paulinism published of recent years, this book takes a high 


place. In the present writer’s judgment it surpasses all others written in English in acumen and 
vigor.”—-EDWARD Y. Hincks in Zhe Church. 


*¢ Accurate, trustworthy, scholarly.’? 

_ “The picture which he gives us of the man and the interpretation which he gives us of his 
teachings are the most accurate, trustworthy and scholarly which have yet been presented to the 
world.” — Universalist Leader. 

“The reader cannot but admire the candor and exegetical acumen, and sincere desire to gain 
and present the exact truth, displayed by Dr. Cone throughout this scholarly work.” — The Christian 
Intelligencer. 

“ He presents in an interesting form the results of an exhaustive study of the materials, and 
the book will be read with profit by those who reject as well as by those who accept the promises 
of the learned author.”— 7he Examiner, 


“ Exquisite page borders ... a pleasure to the eye.’ —THE EVENING TRANSCRIPT, Boston. 


THE RUBAIVAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia 


Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp FirzGreraLp. Decorated by W. 

B. MaAcpDouGaLt. 
Square Svo, Sateen extra, $3.50 
New editions of the “ Rubaiyat ” have been legion of late, but we are nevertheless glad to 
welcome the édition de luxe of FitzGerald’s translation just published by The Macmillan 
ona _ Co. The volume is a Jarge octavo, bound in green sateen, with 
an elaborate cover design in gold. The quatrains are printed two to a 
STRIKING page, each pair being enclosed by a striking decorative border, drawn by 
DECORATIVE Mr. W. B. MacDougall, an artist whose work is prominent in more than 
BORDERS one of the holiday publications this year. The designs have been 
sianies amnz engraved on wood, and the printing is done from the original blocks 
in a manner that could hardly be improved upon. The volume is issued 


se a limited edition of 1000 copies, and is dedicated to the members of the Omar Khayyam Club of 
ndon. 


‘¢ The new edition of Omar Khayyam, published with decorations by Mr. MacDougall, 
is certainly handsome. The type is bold and clear, The decorative borders are graceful 
and sometimes rather cleverly invented. The press work is perfect, and the cover, of a soft, 
handsome green fabric, is wholly acceptable.””— 7e Tribune, New York. 
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Experimental Morphology 


By CHARLES BENEDICT DAVENPORT, PH.D., Instructor in Zodlogy in Harvard University. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.60. 


Part I. EFFEcTsS OF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL AGENTS ON PROTOPLASM. 


‘¢ The material which is discussed has been well digested and is well arranged . . . and 
the style is on the whole clear and concise. The book is a readable one and the descriptions and 
criticisms of methods employed in experimentation, and the bibliographical lists at the conclusion 
of each chspter, contribute materially to the value the book possesses fer both the morphologist 
and physiologist.—J. P. McMurRIcu in Science. 


Part II. Errecr oF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL AGENTS UPON GROWTH. 
Cloth, 8vo. Ready this Month. 


The widespread interest in the study of the conditions of development and its experimental 
control makes it certain that this book will be welcomed by a large number of students of zodlogy, 
physiology, botany and agriculture. The general arrangement of the book is the same as that of Part 
First. Growth is treated apart from differentiation, as one of the factors of development; and the 
effect of each agenf both upon the rate of growth and its direction is discussed. The part played 
by the different chemical elements in the growing as opposed to the adult organism is considered in 
the first chapter, where especial reference is made to the questions of the assimilation of free nitrogen 
and the stimulation of growth by lecithin and poisons. The important réle of water in growth is in- 
sisted upon. The marked effect of dense solutions is demonstrated by the aid of new experiments. 
The hastening effects of electricity upon plant growth and the laws of the effect of light rays of dif- 
ferent wave-length and those of temperature are inquired into. The dwarfing effects of small ves- 
sels on the size of animals reared in them is also considered. Finally the growth movements of 
plants in response to chemicals, moisture, contact, gravity, electricity, light and heat are fully dis- 
cussed, The tendency of the whole book, which contains considerable original material, is away 
from the mechanical explanation of vital processes. Such processes are to be explained only 
by the action of causes more complex and remote than most physiologists have hitherto conceived 
them to be. There are 66 illustrations in this part and an index to the first and second parts. 





The Spirit of Organic Chemistry 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CURRENT LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT. 

By ARTHUR LACHMAN, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Oregon, With an In- 
troduction by PAUL C. Freer, Pu.D., Professor of General Chemistry in the University of 
Michigan. Cloth, Crown 8vo. Ready this Month. 
‘* The Spirit of Organic Chemistry’’ is a supplement to the standard text-book of the subject ; 

it consists of selected chapters, historically and critically presented. With the chief object in view 
of enabling its readers to follow the development of organic chemistry in the current journals, it an- 
alyzes the chief propositions of the science into their logical component problems ; interpreting the 
general in terms of the specific facts. The method employed is the historical; in each case, the 
origin, growth, and gradual evolution of the problem are discussed in detail. The topics chosen for 
presentation have been selected mainly because of their adaptability to the above manner of treat- 
ment, but they will be found to include nearly all the fundamental problems and conceptions of this 
branch of chemistry. Stereochemical doctrines, in particular, have been incorporated to an extent 
commensurate with their importance. No great familiarity with the subject is presupposed, the 
more difficult points being explained in full detail. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The Choir Invisible 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Author of ** A Kentucky Cardinal,’ Etc. 





Illustrated with Photogravure by ORSON LOWELL 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 
‘* The humor and grace . . . we have had in our fiction; the purity of 
tone also. . . . But the imaginative beauty which lies deep at the root of 
things . . . this is a rarer grace, a more enduring quality of fine literature. 
. This beauty has lain in other books by Mr. Allen, but in none, we think, 
has it been under such high command as in this.”"— Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 


‘¢ One reads the story for the story’s sake, and then re-reads the book out of 
pure delight in its beauty.’”,-—HamiILTon W. Masie. 





The Great Salt Lake Trail 
By COL. HENRY INMAN, and 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Hon. WILLIAM F. CODY ( Buffalo Bill ). | Inman 
Illustrated by F. Cotpurn CLARKE. 4 and Col. Cody 
Cloth, med. 8vo, $3.50. ie 





Philadelphia: The Place and Its People 
By AGNES REPPLIER, 
Author of “ Essays in Miniature,” Etc. 


Illustrated by E. C. Petxorro. 
Cloth, Cr, 8vo, $2.50. 
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Home Life in Colonial Days 
Written by ALICE MORSE EARLE, 
Illustrated by Photographs, Sake aitienen: 
: Alice Morse 
Gathered by the Author, of Real Things, Works and j Earle 
Happening of Olden Times. TV YT T TTY TYTTY 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $2.50, 
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Busch’s Bismarck 


Some Secret Pages of his History 


By DR. MORITZ BUSCH 


Cloth, 8vo. A DIARY OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF OFFICIAL AND PRI- T‘wo Vols. 
Portraits. VATE INTERCOURSE WITH THE GREAT CHANCELLOR. $1o net. 





“The new work contains revalations 

“Little Busch’ will 
some day write, after | 
am dead, the secret his- acter. . . . The reader will find that 


tory of our times from the relations of the old Chancelor to the 
the very best sources of 
information,” 


of an interesting and often startling char- 


old Emperor are held before him in an 


Chee iiaiie ins, anil entirely new light.".—7Zhe Inter Ocean, 








Chicago. 
Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue. New York 


‘* An unusual charm pervades these letters.’’—Courier Journal. 


The Letters of 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


EDITED WITH BIOGRAPHICAL ADDITIONS 
By FREDERIC G. KENYON 











From the Editor’s Preface. 

The following collection of Mrs. Browning’s letters has been prepared in the cenviction that 
lovers of English literature will be glad to make a closer and more intimate acquaintance with one 
—or, it may truthfully be said, with two—of the most interesting literary 
characters of the Victorian age. It is a selection from a large mass of 
letters, written at all periods in Mrs, Browning’s life, which Mr. Brown- 

With Portraits ing, after his wife’s death, reclaimed from the friends to whom they hed 

Price, $4.00. been written, or from their representatives. 

The duties of the editor have been mainly those of selecting and arrangement; but, in order 
to complete the record, it has been thought well to add connecting links of narrative, which should 
serve to bind the whole together into the unity of a biography. 

“In this pair of wonderful volumes . . . there is a true life poem, an expression of a personality, sound and 
sweet and wholesome, rounded and healthful . . . with a firm, unwavering hold of all the simplest sweetest sources 
of happiness in life.”"--7he Evening Transcript, Boston. 


**T have found the book of absorbing interest . . . I cannot speak too extravagantly of its interest and charm.” 
—Jeanette L. Gilder, in The Tribune, Chicago. 
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Two Volumes 
Crown 8vo. 








Stories from American History 





New Volumes, Illustrated, $1.50 each. 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK’S new book. Just ready. 


THE STORY OF OLD FORT LOUDON 


The brilliant Tennessee landscape and the 


old frontier fort serve as a background to this 
picture of Indian craft and guile and pioneer 
hardships and pleasures. 


A Tale of the Cherokees and the Pioneers of 
Tennessee, 1766. By CHAS. EGBERT 
CRADDOCK. Illustrated by E. C. Prrx- 
otto. Jn Press. 





Previously Issued. 
Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic 


Legends current before the discovery of Amer- 
tea. 





By THOMAS WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 
Illustrated by ALBERT 
HERTER. 


De Soto and His Men 


Thomas 
Wentworth 
Higginson 











“ Stories which, rich in fancy and incident, 
demand an unconscious grace on the part of 
the narrator . . who sings these legends 
straight to the hearts of young and eld.”— 
The Herald, Boston. 


in the Land of Florida 


The 16th Century. 


“It has about it ak the fascination of a 
novel . - @ vigorous and well.written 
story of one of the most remarkable and ro- 
mantic episodes of early American history.” 





By GRACE KING, author 
of «New Orleans.” Il- 
lustrated by GEORGE 
GrsBs, 


Grace 
King 











Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast 


Stories of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 


By FRANK R. STOCK- 
TON. Illustrated by G, 
Varian and B. W, CLINE- 
DINST. 





Frank R. 
Stockton 











“ The narratives are full of startling adven- 
ture, almost superhuman endurance,and dash 
and daring enough to satisfy and fascinate the 
most exciting.’’—The Times, New York, 





Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors 





Tales of 1812. By JAS. 
BARNES. _Iilustrated by 
R. F. ZocBaum and C, 
T. CHAPMAN, 











“ The tales are of the kind that appeal to . 
patriotism and pride of country. The deeds 
done are part of the nation’s record ; it should 
inspire her young sons to read them,”—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Southern Soldier Stories 
Tales of the Civil War. 


“ Tale to make a boy's heart beat fast.” — 
Independent, 

“ Crisp, bright, often thrilling, . 
of Southern ginger and the roar of battle.”— 
Education. 


. full 





By GEORGE CARY EG- 
GLESTON. Illustrated 
by R. F, ZoGBAUM. 


George 
Cary 
Eggleston 
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Nearly a Quarter [lillion 


Of These Successful New Novels 
Have Been Sold. 





‘“*A MAGICAL ROMANCE.” —Jilustrated 
“OF VERY UNUSUAL INTEREST.”— 
‘on News. 

James LANE ALLEN, 
‘¢A more absorbingly fascinating book sel- 
The Forest Lovers dom issues from any press or makes its appeal 
for popularity with a tone so decided... The 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. book stands out by itself as an example of the 
Sixth Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. creative power of imagination which is startling 
‘ + in its ingenious originality and its tramscendent 

2 i So charm. ’—New York Home Journal. 


$ . “ NCE.” 
The Pride of Jennico “*\Qr Toe New vou SOM“ 


“ Picturesque in literary style, rich in local 

By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. color, rising at times almost to tragic intentness, 

as a and bristling throughout with dramatic interest.’’ 
“Of great dramatic force, dash and brilliancy.”” __The Record, Philadelphia. 








Helbeck of Bannisdale erring 


‘¢In fiction, the most important book not 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. only of the week, but of the year, so far as it 
has unfolded itself, is emphatically Mrs. Hum- 
“A magnificent phry Ward’s ‘Helbeck of Bannisdale.’ ’— 
and powerful delineation.” The Herald, New York. 


Eighth Edition. In two vols., cloth, $2.00. 





The Choir Invisible —7i ina, NewYork 


*¢One reads the story for the story’s sake, 
and then rereads the book out of pure delight 
Twenty-seventh Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, in its beauty. The story is American to the 

” 
Crisp and vigorous, a brilliont picture.” Lo —HAMILToN W. Mabie in The 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 





The Celebrity. An Episode (7 7 ther ocean, Chicago. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. ‘*A delightfully entertaining novel.’?—JZos- 
ton Courier. 
Eighth Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


ay ieee ‘6A clever achievement. . . and adorned 
‘ ures ee Sum, with a portrait or two more living than mere 
simply delightful. penwork.""— Zhe Nation. 
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NEW EDITIONS ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS. 


“ It is no sign of decadence in literary taste that there is active demand for the fiction of the 
old school.” —Daily Advertiser, Boston, 


Jane Austen’s Novels. 


| “Well edited, carefully printed, adequate 
Illustrated by C. F. and H. | tllustrated, strongly bound and published po 
M. BROCK. Cloth, gilt | moderate price. Altogether this is an edition 
tops, $10.00 per set. which the real book-lover will delight to have.” 
—Art Amateur. 
“70 read Miss Austen's novels is a part of a polite education ; to enjoy them is the proof 
of a cultured and discriminating taste.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. 


Introduction by ANNE 
“ Her style is as strong as it is tender, and THACKERY RIT- 





Jane 
Austen 














as subtle as it ts sweet. . . . Subduing, | > gle rere Mrs. 
but not concealing an irony which is the secret drawings by Hugh Thom- Gaskell 








| 
of the finest English humorous prose.” | son Crown 8vo, 
| cloth, $2.00. 


“ She has written novels which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and yet which 
every girl will be the better for reading.” —George Sand, 


The Last of the Mohicans. 
By FENIMORE COOPER. “Who rendered the unique service of inau- 
With 26 illustrations in col- | gurating three special classes of fiction—the 
Fenimore ors by H. M. Brock. novel of the American Revolution, the Indian 
Cooper Crown 8vo, 2 vols., | zovel and the sea novel.””»—From Carpenter’s 
cloth, $3.00. American Prose. 


“ Every American ought to read and own this by the first of American novelists.”—Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 


The Ingoldsby Legends. 

“A brief, plain account of Barnum and his , or Mirth and Marvel. By 
works is prepared, and completes the apparatus THOMAS INGOLDS- Thomas 
needful for the enjoyment of the comic medley BY, Esq. Illustrated by 
of prose and verse so long approved of English Arthur Rackham. Cloth, Ingoldsby 
veaders,”—The Nation. gilt top, $2.25. 


“ /t ts a rare holiday volume, because it is a jolly production in the very fullest sense of that 
term.”—New York Tribune. : 


Poetry for Children. 
By CHARLES and MARY “ Dr. Gallanca’s brief introduction. . 
Charles LAMB. Illustrated by | could mot be bettered. The pleasant fancy and 
and Mary faces = vn — genial notes exactly suit the sweetness ana 
3 Lamb rael Gollancz. Narrow | 7¥@@intness of the old-fashioned rhymes.” —The 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. Tribune, New York, 
“ The daintiest book of the kind that we have ever seen.””—Mail and Express. 









































Hugh Thomson’s Fairy Books. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 


“Sure to delight every little one lucky enough | Illustrated by HUGH 














to receive it, . . . and Hugh Thomson's PS gts ag oe Hugh 
; : ; : ull pages in colors an 
superb illustrations splendidly printed... , dita Genel te. Phenom 
will develop the imaginations and the sense of ders. Sq. 8vo, paper, 
the artistic,”—The Herald, Boston. 50 cents. 
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Illustrated Books for Boys and Girls 


Four-footed Americans and Their Kin 


By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. Edited by Frank 
= oud Chapman. With seventy-two original illustra- ‘*Breezily and bright- 
Wright tions by Ernest Seton Thompson. Heart of } ly written.°—7he Times. 
Nature Series. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 

«Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright combines in an unusual degree minute knowledge of natural 
life and the power of conveying that knowledge in an interesting fashion. . . . The illustra- 
tive work deserves special attention, so accurate and spirited is it and so well done in point of 
workmanship.”— Zhe Outlook, 


Tom Benton’s Luck 


Herbert E. { By Herpert E. HAMBLEN, author of “On liveliest and. most vivid 
Hamblen. Many Seas,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Hide, , pal 





















































«“ A book which the most critical boy may welcome to his heart and add to his list of tavor- 
ites."—S. S, Times. 


The Ranche on the Oxhide 
By HENRY INMAN, author of “ The Old Santa 

Fe Trail,” Great Salt Lake Trail,” etc, | "™ Stet™ ete 

Clo th, 1 2mo, $1.50. tures on the frontier. 


“ A book of unusual interest . . . over which boys will gloat while their imagination 
battens on hairbreadth escapes and desperate encounters. There is, however, no demoralizing 
dime-dreadful influence in the stories.” — Zhe Independent, 


Heroes of Chivalry and Romance 








Henry 
Inman, 


























Albert J. By A. J. CuuRCH, author of the «‘ The Story The leading figures of 
Church. of the Iliad,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75. chivalric lore. 




















Stirring tales of Beowulf; King Arthur, Galahad, Launcelot, and other Knights of the 
Round Table, of the Golden Sigurd from the Nibelungen tale, etc., etc. 


The Island of the English 


Frank By FRAND CowPER, Illustrated. A Story of the days of 
Cowper. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Napoleon. 


























«The Emperor himself does not appear, The emigrés and their misfortunes are the theme 
of the story which is vividly told and dramatic.” ——-7he Diad, 


The Magic Nuts 


’ 

By Mrs. MOLESworTH, author of « Carrots,” “ Paneifal, delightfal, 
“Us,” etc. Illustrated by M. R. U. Pitman. 3 realistic, natural.°°—7ke 
Cloth, 12mo $1 25 Congregationalist. 

’ ’ oie 


“ Mrs, Molesworth has no equal among her writing countrywomen as the inventor of delight- 
ful stories."—Mail and Express. 








Moles- 
- worth. 
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A CHILD’S BOOK FOR SPRINGTIME. 


Four-Footed Americans 
AND THEIR KIN 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With seventy two original illustrations by ERNEST SETON THOMPSON, Price, $1.50 met 

Through the instrument of literature and the revival of the outing spirit, the names of birds are 
becoming household words now, and home and people will be better for it. Did not Thoreau 
quote from the Harivansa ‘‘An abode without birds is like meat without seasoning.”’ 

There is, however, another group of animals of which North America can boast a unique pos- 
session, less familiar, than the bilds, but quite as interesting and more nearly related to man by ties 
of blood, the quadrupeds or mammals, as they are variously called. While there are sporting 
books in number that tell of the hunting and killing of North American game beasts, there has been 
until now no one volume where an inquisitive child may see adequately pictured by pen and brush 
the life histories of our most notable mammals. To supply this need, a book now in press, Four- 
Footed Americans, written by Mabel Osgood Wright, edited by Frank M. Chapman and illustrated 
with seventy-two drawings by Ernest Seton Thompson, has been produced. 

In some thirty chapters, bound together by an interesting and odd story, is given the life his- 
tories of seventy-five or more, of not only the four-footed mammals, but wing-handed batkin, as well 
as their footless whale relations of American waters. The whole being supplemented by a ‘‘ mam- 
mal tree’’ and a thoroughly scientific ladder for climbing the same, replete with the most recent 
nomenclature. 

The scene of the book shifts from farm to woods and back to an old room, fitted as a sort of 
winter camp—Camp Saturday—where vivid stories of the beasts that cannot be seen near home are 
told by the campfire. The sailor who has hunted the seal, the woodsman, mining engineer and 
wandering scientist each taking his turn—the titles of the chapters giving the idea of various treat- 
ments. 

The name of the artist should be a sufficient guarantee of the perfection of the animal pictures, 
but it is safe to add that nowhere outside of this volume can be found such a group of original and 
lifelike portraits of the chief of our American manmals. 


BIRDCRAFT. 
































A Field Book of Two Hundred “The book is attractive, interesting, help- 
Song, Game, and Water Birds, ful and ct every lover of birds.” 
By MaBeEL OscooD WRicHT, —Science. 
Author of ‘The Friendship of Nature, etc. 
Cloth. Small Quarto. With Eighty Full-Page Plates 





Price, $2.50. by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 

‘¢ This is the third edition of Birdcraft, and its excellencies have already won the commenda- 

tion of all naturalists. . . . Such fineness of truth, such accuracy of drawing, could only be 

the work of genius—not genius which is simply the capacity for hard work, but genius which is 

innate, heaven-commissioned, ‘ inbreathed by the life breather,’ by the maker and teacher of man 
and nature alike.’’—Jxter- Ocean. 


For the Younger Bird-Lovers. 


CITIZEN BIRD. 
Scenes from Bird Life in ‘One of the most charming as well 
Plain English for Beginners. aie ye 
By MaBEL OsGoop WRIGHT, Author of “‘Tommy-Anne,” etc., 
and Dr. ELLioTT CovEs, Author of “Birds of North America.” 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. With over One Hundred Illustrations 
$1.50 net. by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


PUBLISHED BY 
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THE 


TEMPLE DRAMATISTS 


ARE REPRINTS OF RARE OLD PLAYS, DEAR TO 
THE HEART OF EVERY SCHOLARLY READER. 


Volumes similar in size and style to the Temple Shakespeare. 


The binding 


is of two styles, olive cloth, price 45 cents; olive paste-grain roan, a flexible bind- 
ing, very like full leather, price 65 cents per volume. 





LIST OF FIRST VOLUMES. 


ELIZABETHAN SECTION 


WEBSTER’S Duchess of Malfi. Edited by 
Professor C. VAUGHAN, University College, 
Cardiff. 

MARLOWE’S Edward II. Edited by A. 
Witson Verity, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

JONSON’S Every Man in His Humour: 


Edited by Professor W. MACNEILE DIxon, 
Litt. D. 


Arden of Faversham (Pseudo-Shakespear | 


ean). Edited by the Rev. RONALD BAYNE: 
M.A., Oxford. 

FLETCHER’S Faithful Shepherdess. Edited 
by Professor H. J. C. GRIERSON, University of 
Aberdeen. 

SHAKESPEARE and Fletcher’s The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. Edited by Professor C. H. 
HERFORD, Litt.D., University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. 

EDWARD III, (Psendo-Shakespearean). 
Edited by Professor G. C. Moorg-SMITH, 
Sheffield. 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton, Edited by 
Prof. H. WALKER, S. David’s College, Lam- 
peter. 

HEYWOOD’S Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness. Edited by Professor A. W. WarD, 
Litt.D. 


MARLOWE’S Doctor Faustus. 


Cambridge. University Lecturer in English. 
GREENE’S Tragical Reign of Selimus- 
Edited by Dr. GROSART. 
BEAUMONT and FLETCHER’S Philaster: 
Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A. 
FLETCHER’S Knight of the Burning Pes- 
tle. Edited by Professor F. W. MOORMAN. 


Edited by | 
IsRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A., Christ’s College, | 


KYD’S Spanish Tragedy. Edited by Profes- 
sor J. ScHicK, Munich University. 
FARQUHAR’S The Beaux-Stratagem. A 
Comedy written by GEoRGE FARQUHAR, 
| Edited by H. MACAULAY Fitz GIBBON. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
GREENE’S George A-Green 
BEN JONSON’S Alchemist 
The Return from Parnassus 


MASSINGER’S New Way to Pay Old 
Debts 


PEELE’S Old Wives Tale 
DAY’S Parliament of Bees 

| WEBSTER’S White Devil 
OTWAY’S Venice Preserved 
ROWLEY ’S All Lost by Lust 
FORD’S Broken Heart 
SHIRLEY’S Cardinal 


MODERN SECTION 
FIRST VOLUMES. 

SHERIDAN’S The School for Scandal. 

Edited by G. A, AITKEN. 
SHERIDAN’S The Rivals. 

A. AITKEN. 
SHERIDAN’S The Critic. 

AITKEN, 


SHELLEY’S Prometheus Unbound. Edited 
by G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. 


Edited by G. 


Edited by G. A. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

| STEELE’S Funeral 

| GAY’S Beggar’s Opera 

HOME’S Douglass 

GOLDSMITH’S She Stoops to Conquer 
GOLDSMITH’S Good Natured Man 
BYRON’S Manfred 





PUBLISHED BY 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE TEIFPLE CLASSICS 


Under the General Editorship of Israzt GoLLaNncz, M.A., University Lec- 
turer in English, Cambridge, etc. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. s0centseach. Full 
limp leather, gilt top. 75 cents each. 

The sets in this admirable series are now put up in neat boxes. 


AMONG RECENT ISSUES ARE: 

Lives of John Donne, Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, George Herbert, 
etc. By Izaak Watton. In two volumes. 

The Song of Hiawatha, By H. W. LoncrEttow. 

Selden’s Table Talk. Facsimile of first edition. 

Marcus Aurelius. His Meditations. The Facsimile of the first translation by 
CasAUBON. 

Paradise Regained ; Sampson Agonistes, and other Poems by JoHN MILTon. 

Utopia. By Sir THos. More. 


Timber, or Discoveries. By BEN Jonson. 


The High History of the Holy Grail. Translated for the first time from the 
French by Dr. SrpasTiaNn Evans. With Appendix. In Two Vols. 

The Little Flowers of S. Francis. Newly translated from the Italian by Profes- 
sor T. W. Arnold. 


Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. With Notes by Rosert F. 
Horton, M.A. 


Malory’s [Morte d’Arthur. In Four Vols. With Glossary, etc., by the General 
Editor. 

Florio’s Montaigne. In Six Vols. With Notes, Glossary, and (in the sixth 
volume) Appendix by A. RayNEY WALLER. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In Six Vols. With Notes by ARNoLD GLOVER. 
LIST OF FUTURE VOLUMES IN THE SERIES: 
1899. 


Jan. Browning’s Men and Women. Edited by BuxTON FoRMAN. 
Aurora Leigh. By Mrs. E. B. BRowninc. Edited by BUXTCN FORMAN, 
Feb. De Quincey. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
Sentimental Journey. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
Mar. Tristram Shandy. Two Vols. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
April Epictetus. Mrs. CART«R’s Translation. Two Vols. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 
May Carlyle’s Past and Present. Edited by G. Lowes DICKINSON. 
Shelley’s Shorter Poems. Edited by BuxToN ForMAN. 
June Apuleius, The Golden Ass. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets. Edited by Pror. G. C. MoorE SMITH. 
To follow are: 
Walton’s Angler; 
Spenser’s Minor Poems; 
North’s Plutarch, 10 Vols. 


Note.— When ordering be sure to state which binding is desired, cloth or leather. 
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Steinway & SONS 


Manufacturers of 





Grand # Upright Pianos. 
beg to announce that they have been officially appointed by Patents 
*.. and Diplomas, which are displayed for public inspection: at their. 
ee warerooms, manufacturers to 
His Majesty, NICHOLAS IL, THE CZAH OF RUSSIA 


His Majesty, WILLIAM IL, EMPEROR OF GERMANY, re 
and the ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA a 







es His Majesty, FRANZ JOSEPH, EMPORER 
“A OF AUSTRIA and KING OF HUNGARY 
Her Majesty, VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Their Royal Highnesses, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
OF WALES and THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
His Majesty, OSCAR IL, KING OF SWEDEN 
AND NORWAY is 
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Popular Government 


BY 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


IN TWO VOLUMES 











HIS book is the fruit of thirty years of exclusive devotion to the study 
a of the practical working of our government. Mr. Bradford has hith- 
erto been well known mainly through newspaper contributions and maga- 
zine articles, but has now for the first time embodied his views in a con- 
nected work. 

It is a constructive and critical attempt to show that not only does the 
trend of events tend to show that Democracy is a form of government which 
will remain, but that in spite of its apparent defects it is the best form that 
has so far been developed. It also discusses at length the advisability of 
allowing the legislative branch of the‘ government to usurp or dominate the 
powers of the executive. 

The various remedies proposed for the supposed failures of popular 
government are examined; and the plan of proportional representation 
brought forward in a striking way. The author reviews, in a comparative 
way, the whole field of popular government in the various stages at which 
it is seen in the different nations of the world, and has given the subject a 
clear and forceful presentation. It is an important and interesting contribu- 
tion to political science, and will be read with interest by political thinkers 
who have realized the danger of a strong irresponsible executive and would 
increase the responsibility of the executive without undermining its strength. 
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